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ard. A little more attention to the sheep 
just now may return more than so much 
‘are and worry for the corn and wheat crop. 
Have the sheep good pasture and good 
drinking water and comfortable shelters 
from the heavy storms that may come up 
‘and from the heat? 


In this series of questions are embodied 
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7, ISSUED WEEKLY AT j 
“al . “ ne es | about all that a farmer need answer. If he 
SEC’ y NO. 3 SP: : | can give an affirmative reply he need not 
Boston, Mass. worry more about the sheep. They will 

‘ cmmines take care of the profits. The pasture field 
Sl soe jor aunam, ty advanee, 88.0 f pot pal i with aide meth core 0 the arace Sekt 
x discontinued, except at the option of the intended for dairy cows. Ona sheep farm, 

ietor, until all arrearayes are paid. or wherever many sheep are kept, let good 


grass be the first consideration, and then, 
in their order, let corn, wheat, rye and oats 
follow. But we need first to get a good 
grass farm, where pasture can always be 
depended upon for the sheep or dairy cows. 


\ sons sending contributions to THE PLOVTGHMAN 
| se in its columns must sign their name, not 
ssarily for publication, but_as a guarantee ot 
. | faith, otherwise they. will be consigned to the 
- -te-basket. All matter intended for publication 
i be w ripe to on note size paper, with ink, and 
ut one side, 





) 
3. Correspondence from practical farmers, giving the ; i 

~.lts_of their experience, is solicited. Letters | Grass has done more to enrich farmers and 
rp. i be sixmed with the writer’s real name, in full, j; cattle and sheep owners than any other 


h will be printed or not, as the writer may : 2 
ie crop. Some have an idea that when the 


first grass has been destroyed on a range or 
field that it will no longer pay to raise farm 
janimals. It requires a few years of 


rse, 2. T PLOVGHMAN Offers great advantages to adver- 
. st Its circulation is large and among the most 
e and intelligent portion of the community. 


t track Entered as second-class mail matter. 

. i acnenrenpeaeatieiaii | farming to find out that the most successful 
mt Th Agricultural. | cattle raisers are those who systematically 
aredd oi Th ea ia Peco seis and — peed cig es not 
ye 5 R squatters nor robbers of the soil, willing to 
Horses a. Relsing Spring eigen ee pasture their cattle until the grass roots are 
t filling Che tirst winter is usually a trying season | killed, and ‘hen move onto new pastures. 
am. for the spring calves, so much so that this ;Onthe contrary, they are good agricultu- 
" has vtten been used as an argument for ' rists, who realize that grass pasture is at the 
Mi sass raising fall calves instead, as they go | foundation of their whole business, and 


| recognizing that they put all their best en- 

| ergies into raising abundant grass cr ops. 

| Then they know that cattle and sheep rais- 

jing is comparatively easy. Let the pasture 
be good for sheep in summer, and there 
will be few ailments and sickness, and when 
fall comes the wool and mutton will be all 
right.—C. T. Plumb, Kansas. 


2 
<a> 


a through most of their first winter on skim- 
. witha possible addition of a little 

cooked linseed or porridge added to the 

skimmilk, and have learned to eat before 

ey are turned to pasture, so that they 

metothe barn the next fall as strong, 

well-zgrown yearlings that can eat their hay 

and a little grain as well as the usual two 





ear old. 


L. 
We do not intend to dispute any part of 
= this, but there are still many who raise improvement of Pastures. 
| Forthe best results in farming where 
fT] stock is kept, whether of cows or other 
animals, there should be good pastures. 
= | The better they are the better will the re- 
' sults be. 
y If the farm consists largely of arable 
land, there will be less difficulty in keeping 
| the pastures in good condition, by chang- 
ing often as needed from pasture to meadow 
or back again. This frequent cultivation 
' and reseeding will have a tendency to keep 
up a suitable variety and quality of grasses 
that will be the most profitable for stock 


spring caives, and we wish to put in a word 
them, that they may not come out in the 
like many we saw a half-century 
vith less flesh and less strength than 
had when they were put up in the fall: 

th long hair standing the wrong way, and 
eys that tottered as they came out of the 
rn. and in some cases bowels so badly dis- 
ordered as to indicate a digestion so far 
Stable, sone that it would take months upon grass 
stig before they would gain at all. Sometimes, 
too, they were lousy, and perhaps so wild 


= that they would not allow any man to touch 
 omentie them. All this was wrong and entirely | feeding. 

— needless. Nothing will stimulate a larger and better 
Pith lf they had been kept in warm stables and | secretion of milk than a good bite from 
: M ass +ll fed they would have been as smooth | nutritious grasses. 

W. Me and fine-haired as race horses. If they had | But comparatively few farms contain land 
ays “ wen given good hay. with a little clover | that is mostly susceptible of cultivation. 

es rowen each day, and a pint or more of wheat | There will be pieces here and there that 
[as bran or double that amount of oats, they can be plowed, devoted to other crops, fer- 
el sht have madea gain every day during ' tilized, reseeded, and again devoted to graz- 
. Free. the winter, and if not fat ther would have /ing in a greatly improved condition: and 
lemple, built up good frames. With this, and a although it may be some work to fence out 
i. change from ice water to that at a comfort- these pieces and thus renovate them,yet it 


will be a paying investment of time and 
labor. 

A neighboring farmer has been successful 
in plowing such pieces in fall and sow to 
winter rye and grass, along with some kind 


e temperature, there would not have 
ndigestion, caused by coarse, innutri- 


is fodder, and water that chilled the 
nach so that the work of digestion could 


at 
- tle cleanliness in the stable, a fumi- of fertilizer, without taking the trouble to 
ni gation ora spraying with kerosene emul- feuce the land. The rye would protect the 
ri. sol or with lime and carbolie acid before young grass to some extent and furnish 
Con the calves went in, could have destroyed all quite an amount of early spring feed. 
the vermin in the stables, and the food given Allland that with reasonable effort or 
Sale. tv the calf would not have gone to fatten expense can be plowea can in this way be 
those disgusting parasites, while a little very much improved. Evenif quite rough 


and strong, not allowing of the best work, 
yet much benefit will be realized from such 
cultivation as can be fairly given. 

But there is much pasture land that it 
would be about impossible and would not 
pay to undertake to improve in this way; 

I ‘] . ve . 4 i . 

RRE not all depends upon the winter treat- Paid a good profit for good food and good plow their land witha gang plow turning | 1900, scythes from 80 cents to 60, and hoes | so much to store them that they are left out —— may be done to make it 

ne ' They need care in the summer more ™54é, while we thought that not three or more furrows atatime, put in the | from 50 cents to 40 cents, cornshellers from | of doors, exposed to sun and wind, rain and a oe ns, oe ae 

; .t to be given a run anda little grass @ COW that he owned paid for the poor seed with a grain drill two or three rows at , 87 to$6, and wagons from $120 in 1860 and | snow, and must be renewed ina few years. quent cutting will tend to subdue them, but 

1s rchard or pasture. We have known hay that he gave it in winter, and the atime, cut it with a self binder that binds | $70 in 1880 to $60 in 1900. And in many| The Eastern farmer gets along with one the work must be persistently followed up 
20. n ies where the calves and yearlings taxes onthe poor pasture in which they the stalks as they fall, then put it intoa cases, owing to the advanced price of steel, or two horses. The Western farmer needs be bad baniinns banat 

y. P r ent off to pasture, perhaps miles from U0 in the summer. Roots and grain they machine which husks it and shreds the | the prices of 1900 are higher than those of from three to six at atime on some of his There is some pasture land that it would 

h vod in large herds, in the spring, and did not get, and barely shelter in the winter fodder, while the kernels are shelled off, 18%. But this is not all. A portable ten- labor-saving machines, and may have to be better to allow to grow up to wood again, 

t rdid not see them again until he nights. They were so hardy that they did and in some cases sacked, at the rate of a horse power engine that cost $1200 in 1860 keep three or four teams at work at one time, not being of much value for anything else. 

\»*. bring them back about the time the 20t need a snug stable, and they were not ; bushel a minute. | was not as perfect as could be bought last with as many more waiting to take their It is possible in some cases to benefit 

g vered the ground. This was not an expected to give milk after Thanksgiving| Just so with the wheat crop. That is | year for $600. Reapers that cost $150 then turn when the others have worked long pastures by putting on a sharp-toothed har- 

custom in Essex, Middlesex and Until they calved in April. About one died |sown with the drill, and harvested by a can be bought now for $60. Six-foot twine- enough, and if the feed for them is grown 7) oi in spring or fall, when the soil is 

every winter with “horn ail ” out of the | machine which cuts, threshes and sacks binder harvesters sold at $325 each in 1880, upon the ranch it costs something, and re- sufficiently moist, and tear.the sod to pieces 


7 xeutle handling, brushing and petting every 
rr, day would have made them to feel that the 
asterand his family were their friends, 
— ano there would have been less kicking 
a cilt«, less trouble in teaching steers to 

wi r cows to allow themselves to be 








it s its of Worcester counties, where ' : j ; 2 18 

; ve was more high priced than it was five or six he kept, and so he raised one or | the grain, all being done by horse or steam and for $120 last year, and heavy wire fenc- duces by so much the selling capacity of the as much as possible. Grass seed and some 
_ ern New Hampshire two heifer calves each year to keep his num- | power. We have sown our grain by hand, | ing is quoted now at $176 a mile, while it farm. nied i teens thueld be. paten-and 
w see | The Eastern farmer is not limited to a few 


ber good, but after they were weaned they | reaped it with the sickle or cut it with a | Cost $320 in 1890. lightly covered 

had to rough it both winter and summer, | cradle, bound it by hand, threshed it witha| Has the small farmer in New England or Special crops and one market time in @ year, “7126 often noticed a side-hill pasture 

gaining a little flesh when the pastures were | flail, and winnowed it by tossing in the air | other Eastern States any advantages to but may produce fruits or vegetables, poul- that was long ago plowed, cropped with 

- than its hide would sell for. We 8004, and growing in size but losing flesh in }on a windy day. _ : ‘ | compensate for allthis cheapening of the try or eggs, meat or dairy products, and he buckwheat, and seeded to grass along with 

pals new a good cow raised that way. the winter. It is claimed that in 1830 it required on an | cost of production in the Western States? has a market ready for them all, not far an application of superphosphate. This 

e. 1 ‘ed by flies and starved by drought Now we believe in carefully selecting good | #verage three hours and three minutes of | We think that he has. Unless he is very away, good roads to haul them over, and if made a decided improvement, and the ef- 
ost umer, chilled by cold nights in the calves from good stock, whether it is in the human labor to grow a bushel of wheat, | near a city or large town his land costs no Tailroad transportation is necessary, there fects are still visible. 

‘ed upon frost-bitten grass as long spring or fall that they are dropped, and so |#Nd for that the laborer received 173 cents, | more and perhaps less per acre than that in need be but a short haul and small cost for Rough, burly pastures have been greatly 

or less than six cents an hour. Now, it|the West, and the capital invested in a that. In short, where they compete with helped by the keeping of sheep. There may 


ive seen such droves coming back in 
and we do not remember seeing an 
a imong them that we thought worth 





ts, : ould possibly sustain life on it, they caringfor them that they will make some , : : u 
+ but little growth, and looked as if gain every day, and when they are cows we | 4Verages ten minutes, for which he gets 34|farm of twenty-five or fifty acres the same products, the Western farmer | 41. necessity of adding some special feed 
‘ake more feed to bring them into would not expect them to give us two thou- | cents, or twenty cents an hour. The Bureau) ig small compared to that where one finds that there are many deductions from |) 1A) the sheep in fair condition while 
iudition before another spring than sand or three thousand pounds of milk in a|0f Statistics, Department of Agriculture, ‘owns it by miles square, and the taxes the prices obtained by the farmer near a subsisting on the rather scanty and not very 

te, $ ive been needed to feed them well year or to make 150 to two hundred pounds which furnishes the above figures, saysthat and interest are proportionately lower, market. ae a .,. nutritious fodder. 
of butter, but to give six thousand pounds | “If the old methods were employed in pro- excepting that if he has better roads, better The soil in the West may be more fertile There have been cases where bushes and 


vol : th the year. 


1. {that is thus stunted in growth or more of milk that would produce from ducing the seven crops of wheat, corn, rye, schools, free libraries and better police pro- yet there are many crops grown there that tough sod ground have been brought into a 


ies + first season never matures into a four hundred to 450 pounds of butter each | barley, oats, potatoes and hay, the cost to tection they are increased by the costs of 0 not average as much as the crops of New | iictive condition by fencing into suit- 
: -cow,and few of them will pro- season. And at two years old we would not | the country in 1899 would have been some these elements of civilization. Ifhe has not England and New York State when weighed oe lots and putting vs pm auk-maniias of 

a ‘ zh to pay for the feed that they sell such a heifer for a $20 bill, and perhaps | $80,000,000 greater than it was, and $523," money to pay down for his little place, and or measured by the acre, and when counted: |i 14, 
‘ter they begin to produce milk. not for two such bills. And others can do 000,000 greater in the case of corn alone. is known to bhonee st and industrious, he by the dollars put in the pocket the 640-acre The result was that the bushes, sods or 
‘hat is brought up by hand as the this as well as we could. Yet there are still many Western farmers can obtain money on a mortgage atfromfour section may not equal a little “farm well |. any other obstruction were uprooted, 
who do not and cannot afford to buyall the to six per cent., while the Western farmer tilled’’ among our granite hills, the ground scarified, pulverized and fertil- 
my ized by the industrious workers, getting it 
Sheep in Summer. in condition with a little extra work for a 


whole family, well fed every day | ite A ‘ 
. ed gently, develogs into just as! latest improvements in labor-saving machin- with but one or two crops to depend upon, 
j ait g ‘as its breeding Warrants, but a! Farm implements and Prices. ery. Even the lowering of prices since 1880 has been so notoriously uncertain in his 
. ‘) grow up anyhow will make buta Among the advantages which are much |has not enabled them to do so. While payments, and so liable to failure from Some farmers expect [almost too much of | roftaple use. 

" . . though its breeding is of the boasted of by the large farmers and ranch | prices generally were lower in 1880 than in grasshoppers, cyclones, droughts, floods sheep. They turn them out in the summer Some of these methods should prove effec- 


i its pedigree as long as the de- owners of the Western States, when com- | 1860, we will compare those of 1880 with and insect attacks, that he has not been able, ona pasture of mulleins and thistles, and ex- 4:.. on most farms, by which the land can 











— aon of the three kings of Ireland. paring their situation with that of the | 1900, first premising that many of the ma- atleast until within ,three years past, to pect them in the fall to yield good mutton }, greatly’benefited and much better pastur- 
a -, ‘ember hearing a man say once small farms of the Eastern States, are their | chines have been greatly improved even in hire money if he needed it without agreeing and wool. Sheep will do their share in in- 47. secured. E. R. TowLe. 
$5) ! uld not buy a cow of an Irish- many labor-saving machines, which they the twenty years, and more in the forty to pay twelve per cent. or more. creasing the profits of the farmer, but they "Franklin County, Vt. 

kept but one, because it had been Can use upon their leading crops where they | years that most of them have beenin use. The tools and machinery upon the East- demand in ag anne nn ae _— Pi 
(4) si ‘ 3 id C 4 = ion. t uire v— ™ 
ind fed upon cabbage leaves and have hundreds of acres to put in and tohar-] Carts that cost $30 twenty years agocan ern farm may not have cost more than from and attention e mutton breeds req The ing of the Longfellow house in 


pot ings F ich i , ion, bly, than the wool : 
1G . rf ings so long that it would not be vest, which it would not pay to keep or to jnow bebought at $26, horse hoes or cultiva- $100 to $500, including carts and wagons, and better attention probably vcciinhieis esteande-ef the Maine. itte- 


‘to him if put in hi use ona small farm. While we plant our|tors, are reduced from $8.50 to $3.50 and he can if he will house them all inasmall, in summer, for their diet must largely , : 
Grrsetgi cr er yrege ie ee 4 } inexpensive building so that with good care determine the actual weight and quality of torical Sosiety preserves a landmark inter- 


_ hiseows. Wehad nodoubt that corn by hand after the land has been jgrain drills from $75 to $50, disk harrows : ; @ 
f. <ht, yet we would have given more plowed with a single plow, cut it up with the | from $30 to $20, mowers, five-foot knives,$100 they may last several years. The ma- the mutton. Ifthey do not get good past- esting uy all th wpe vaiaauaaert that 
Ri ST» 01 ‘1 Cosset cow that they had taken sickle, husk it by hand, and perhaps shell it | in 1860 and from $65 in 1880 to $40, walking chinery and tools on a Western ranch cost ure they cannot produce good mutton, nor — basher seed a i rood 08 


ORK. ‘oe ‘of, than for the best three in hig With a cornsheller, which one turns by hand | steel plows from $15 to $10.67, sulky rakes more than the Eastern man’s farm and can they lay on sufficient fat and bone to } : 
ie ‘ had an idea that it would have while another feeds it into the hopper, they | from $35 in 1860 and $20 in 1880to $14 in tools altogether, and too often it would cost increase their weight to a respectable stand- sphereof influence of the business interests. 
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Dairy Notes. | 


The time will soon come when many & 
dairyman will be asking himself whether it 
will pay to feed grain to his cows while they . 
are in the pasture. Some will not be wor- | 
ried about the question at all, having al-, 
ready decided that it is folly to give cows | 
grain when they have grass, and being very ! 
sure that grandfather never thought of such | 
athing. In fact, they are a little doubtful | 
whether it pays to feed grain in the winter, , 
and they usually avoid that because their | 
cows do not give milk more than seven 
months in the year, anyway. During those 
seven months they are mostly on grass till 
they begin to dry up, and after that of course 
it will not pay to feed out good grain. These 
are the men who say farming does not pay, 
and that there is no profit in keeping cows, 
which is very likely to be true, as these 
cows seldom yield more than two thousand 
pounds a year. 

There is another class who will not be a 
moment in doubt about it. They will feed 
grain both summer and winter, excepting 
during about a month when the cows go dry 
before calving, and possibly will give a little 
bran each day then. During the eleven 
months that they are in milk they expect 
each cow to produce at least six thousand 
pounds of milk which will be rich in butter | 
fat, for a fat cow gives fat milk more surely 
than she has fat calves. They will get more 
income from one cow than the other class do | 
from three, excepting possibly the manure, ' 

and we are not sure but that the manure | 
from one well-fed cow is worth about as: 
much as that from three that are poorly fed. | 
It will be less work to handle it, even as it | 


is less work tu take care of one cow sare. 
| 








three. 
Those who are in doubt about grain feed- 
ing have only to decide which class they 
prefer to belong to. For ourselves we have 
no doubt. We know that when we _ fed 
grain to them every day in the year, if we. 
did not get more milk from each cow in: 
June than those who trusted to pasture 
alone, we got more in the fall, and our cows 
were in milk three or four months longer in 
the year, always looked plump and smooth, 
and when we wanted to fatten one that had 
grown old we could do it with buta little; 
increase in the grain feed, as she began to 
dry off, and the beef was better than that of 
a cow that had been kept in poorer condi- 
tion, having the fat better mixed with the | 
lean meat. 


— ! 

The creamery connected with the Wis- | 
consin Agricultural College has been testing 
the milk of some of its patrons, who have 
kept a record of the weight of milk each cow | 
produced ina year, and published it ina’ 
circular. Herd No. 1, eleven cows, the best 
producing $82.28 worth of milk ina year, | 
and the poorest $24.07; herd 2, best cow | 
$66.08, and poorest $47.25, among eight cows. 
No other had the best and poorest as nearly 
equal as this. Herd 38 with five cows, best 
producing $68.16, poorest $43,79; herd 4 
with seven cows, best $58.14, and poorest | 
$31.90; herd 5 with five cows, best $51.28, 
and poorest $28.40; herd 6 with eleven cows, 
best $77.21, and poorest $39,32; herd 7 with 
eight cows, best $48.26, and poorest $22.35. 
What a difference between the poorest in 
herd 7 and the best in herd 1, almost S60 
difference in the yearly product? Ought 
not every one to Know to which class his 
cows belong, and if there are any that do 
not produce at least $30 worth ina year, to 
condemn them as unprofitable servants? We 
cannot feed a cow in Massachusetts even for 
that, and to feed as we think a good cow 
should be fed it would cost nearer $50 a year 
than $30, but if she was like the best in 
some of those herds we could afford it very 
well. 

One man whose herd they tested and who 
had twelve cows found that three of them 
produced more money value in a year than 
did the other nine. He knows now which 
ones to dispose of and which to keep and 
breed from, as he might not without this 
record. 


Dairy and Creamery says: ‘* Reports from 
various States show that a good deal of un- 
colored oleomargarine is being sold. The 
dairy and food commissioner of Connecticut 
reports that five large houses in that State 
are disposing of large quantities of it. The 
fact is that people get used to using the un- , 
colored article and soon forget that it ever 
was colored. There is no doubt that if col- 
oring is prohibited the sale of oleomargarine | 
will still remain large. No dairyman objects | 
to its sale being large, so long as the buyers 
and users know it for what it is.’’ 


When dairy utensils are put out in the 
sun after they have been washed and scalded 
to be dried, put them right side up. Let the 
full rays of the sun reach those points that 
will come in contact with the milk and 
cream. They may gather a little dust in 
this way, but if they do this can be easily 
removed by a damp, clean cloth, which will 
be more sure to leave them clean than to 
trust to their having been upside down. We 
remember having once put our milk cans out 
on a rack with pegs where they were hung 
upside down in the sun, for asun scalding, 
and when we took them down to use we 
found a small frog had taken refuge in one, 
although the rack was some two feet from 
the ground. If we had not found him it 
might have been very haru to convince cus- 
tomers that a part of the contents of the 
can had not been taken from the brook. So 
we say, put them out right side up and wipe 
them with a clean cloth before using. Then 
if frogs or bugs get there they will be de- 
tected. 


In the days when farmers made butter and 
cheese at home, and had skimmilk, butter- 
milk and whey as waste products to be fed 
out to calves, pigs and chickens, it used to 
be a saying that each cow should fatten one 
hog. And those were the days when hogs 
were kept until a year old and weighed from 
three hundred to five hundred pounds each 
when killed and dressed. Of course this 
growth and fat was not made from the milk 
entirely, for the manure from the cows 
helped to grow the corn that they ate. It 
was thought a man was rather a poor farmer 
who did not have as many fattening hogs as 
he kept cows. That this can be done now 
is shown by the report of a Vermont farmer 
who kept twenty Jersey cows last year. He 
used all the milk needed to raise several 
calves, and he fattened and sold thirty pigs. 
The pigs cost $57 when he put them 
in the pen. He bought three tons of corn 
meal to feed with his milk, which 
cost $55, a total outlay of $112. The pigs 
were fattened and sold at from five to 
six months old, at an average of over $10 
each, so that he received $210 for his waste 
skimmilk and his labor. Almost any farmer 
would say that the manure made by thirty 
fattening hogs would well repay him for the 
labor, and thus give the cows credit for the 
$210, or over $10 each for their skimmilk, 
beside that used for the calves. He esti- 
mated that the milk fed to the pigs proved 
worth from twenty-five to thirty-two cents 
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VIEWS OF OLD BOSTON, No. 7. 


Buildings in Court St., looking East, about 1869. Showing music store of John C. Haynes & Co. (now site of Puritan Trust Company’, offices of the Boston Daily Advertiser 
(now site of F. Abraham & Son), and Adams Express Company. 
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blooded Jersey calves (his cows were full 
blooded, and half the calves should have 
been heifers) we think that he had evena 
better profit on what he used in that way. 





Butter Market. 
The butter market is quiet and a little 


easier. Prices are nominally at about the 
same rate as a week ago, but receivers more 


willing to make concessions,and some lots 


are graded lower than they would have been 
last week. Extra creamery is not plenty 
under present grading, and Northern 
assorted sizes, strictly extra, is held at 20 to 
204 cents. New York large tubs and West- 
ern spruce tubs at 20 cents, with 194 for 
large ash tubs. Eastern sends someat 19 
cents, but fair to good goes at 17 to 18 cents. 
Northern firsts are 184 to 19 cents, and in- 
cludes some that would have brought 20 
cents a week ago, with Western firsts at 18 
to 19 cents, seconds at 16 to 17 cents. 
There has been a fair demand for 
boxes and prints at 205 to 21 cents 
for extra Northern, 20 to 20} cents for ex- 
tra Western and extra dairy 18 to 184 cents, 
with common to good 12 to 16 cents. Dairy 
tubs soldat 18 cents for Vermont extra, 174 
to 18 cents for New York and 16 to 17 cents 
for firsts. Low grades 12 to 15 cents. Reno- 
vated choice in good demand at 17 cents, but 
lower grades dull at 12 to 16 cents, and so 
are imitation creamery at 13} to 154 cents 
and ladles at 10 to 144 cents. Jobbing rates 
same as last week. Ifthe milk supplies in 
dairy districts fall off because of hot weather 
we may expect smaller supplies and lower 
prices. 

The receipts of butter at Boston for the 
week were 39,409 tubs and 24,233 boxes, a 
total weight of 2,003,981 pounds, including 
330,180 pounds in transit for export, and 
with the latter deducted the net total is 
1,673,801 pounds, against 1,917,542 pounds the 





What are Humors ? 


They are vitiated or morbid fluids course 
ing the veins and affecting the tissues, 
They are commonly due to defective diges- 
tion but are sometimes inherited. 

How do they manifest themselves ? 

In many forms of cutaneous eruption, 
salt rheum or eczema, pimples and boils, 
and in weakness, languor, general debility. 

How are they expelled? By 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


which also builds up the system that has 
suffered from them. 





per hundred pounds, which we think is a 
fair valuation. If he also raised ten full- 


It is the best medicine for all humors. 


previous’ week and 1,753,244 pounds the 
corresponding week last year. This, it will 
be seen, indicates a slight falling off in the 
home supply for the week previous and last 
year. 

| The exports of butter from Boston for the 

| week were 414,176 pounds, against none for 
| corresponding week last year. The exports 
from New York were only 160 tubs, owing, 
it is said, to the want of refrigerator room. 

The Quincey Market Cold Storage Com- 

pany reports the movements for the week as 
| follows: Taken in, 17,102 tubs; out, 1374 

itubs; stock, 141,660 tubs, against 123,968 
tubs same time last year. The Eastern 
Company reports a stock of 23,010 tubs, 
against 20,153 tubs last year, and with these 
added the total stock foots up 164,670 tubs, 
against 144,121 tubs a year ago. 

->>—-> 

The Hay Trade. 


The extreme heat was about as near to 
paralyzing the hay trade as it w s many 
other kinds of business. No one moved a 
team unless they were obliged to do so, and 
with a small demand and liberal receipts, 
and with reports of a good crop and good 
weather for curing hay, prices generally 
were weaker. 

Three hundred and seventy-nine cars of 
hay, of which 74 were billed for export and 
11 cars of straw, were received in Boston. 
Corresponding week last -year 397 cars, of 
which 84 were for export, and 8 cars of 
straw. Choice timothy in large bales $18, 
and in small bales $17. No.1 $17 in large 
bales and $16,50 to $17 in small, No. 2 $15.50 
to $16, No. 3 $14 to $15: clover mixed $13 to 
$14 and clover $13. Long ryeis easier at 
$18, and wheat or oat straw $8 to $8.50. 

The New York receipts were 7098 tons, 
against 7174 tons week previous and 8220 
tons same week last year. Exports of hay 
| were 13,834 bales. Straw received 500 tons. 
A very light trade. In Brooklyn the re- 
ceipts increased, and supplies are accumulat- 
ing. New hay coming in, but not wanted 
yet. If it continues to arrive, there will be 
a lower market for both July and August. 
Straw in over supply and weak. 

The Hay Trade Bulletin gives highest 
prices: Choice timothy, Providence, $19, 
Boston and New York $18, Brooklyn $17, 
New Orleans $16.50, Norfolk $15.75, Balti- 
more, Richmond, St. Louis and Nashville 
$15.50, Philadelphia $15, Chicago $14, Pitts- 
burg $13.50, Cincinnati $13, Duluth and 
Kansas City $12, Minneapolis $11. 

The Montreal Trade Bulletin says: A lot 
of hay has been cut in that vicinity, and the 
first lots were put in the barns in fine con- 
dition. The crop will be large. Sales are 
reported of about thirty cars delivered on 

















track next week at $10, lower grades $7.50 
to $9. Exports last week were 6278 bales to 
British ports. Another Government order 
for 10,000 bales to go to South Africa has 
been received, and they could fill a few more 
such orders from the old crop. English 
markets steady. 

The vice-president of the National Hay 
Association, Mr. George S. Bridge of Chi- 


' cago, reports the hay crop of timothy in 


States east of Chicago will be above the 
average, with the possible exception of 
Michigan and Indiana, which will be about 
an average; Illinois has many spots where 
the hay is short and the season has been un- 
favorable. Wisconsin, Iowa and Minnesota 
will be up to the average, and the two last 
are growing more timothy than heretofore 


, Nebraska will have the finest crop of prairie 
: hay ever grown in that State, but in Kansas 


and Indian Territory the crop is good in 
some places and poor in others. The two 
Dakotas are said to have excellent crops. 
New York generally heavy and Pennsyl- 
vania an average crop. 

At the New York hay market they say 
that a few years ago New York State alone 
practically supplied that market, but now 
they get it from all the hay-raising sections 
reaching the East. New York State, Ohio, 
Michigan, Indiana and Canada are the 
principal shipping points. Mr. Williams, 
one of the oldest wholesale dealers, says 
that many people think less hay is sold 
there because of the increase of electric and 
other motive power, but they are wrong. 
For the past three years the average annual 
consumption has been over 410,000 tons, 
which is 70,000 tons a year more than the 
average 
ports to Europe, Cuba and other points are 
considerable. He says the Germans prefer 
timothy with a little clover, the Irish like 
the coarse, long and stout hay, and the 
Yankee likes the cheapest. 

The statistician of the Department of 
Agriculture finds that aton of baled No.1 
timothy hay on the first of June in each of 
the years mentioned was worth as follows 
in the Chicago market: June, 1896, $9.50 to 
$10; 1897, $8.50 to $9; 1898, $9 to $9.50 ; 1899, 
$10 to $11.50; 1900, $10 to $11.50; 1901, $12 to 
$12.50. 


2 
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New York Markets. 


Old potatoes are dropped from market 
quotations this week, though a few can be 
found and sell at prices favorable to 
buyers. Southern Rose are $2.12 to $2.25 a 
barrel for extra and $1.75 to $2 for fair to 
good. Chili, fair to prime, are $1.75 to $2 
for white and $1.50 to $1.87 for red. No. 2, 
7 to 90cents. Onions steady, but only~ 





of three previous years. Ex-! 


| prime stock reaches top prices. Kentucky 
are $2 to $2.10 a barrel. Maryland and 
Delaware potatoes $1 to $1.12a basket. East- 
ern shore 75 cents to $1 for potato or white, 
and Jersey white 75 cents to $1.25. Beets, 
‘nearby, $1.25 to $1.50 a hundred bunches 
and carrots 75 cents to $1. Jersey white 
, turnips, a hundred bunches $1.50 to $2, and 
| Jersey Russia $1.25 to $1.75 a barrel. South- 
ern squash $1 to $1.50 a barrel for marrow, 
75 cents to $1.25 for yellow, and 50 cents 
to $1 for white. 


Long Island cabbages are $3 per hundred 
or 9 cents a barrel. Norfolk caulitliowers 
dull at $1 to $1.50 a barrel. Cucumbers 50 
cents to $1 a bushel basket, and $1.25 to 
$1.50 a barrel. Jersey peppers $1.50 to $2.50 
acrate, and Southern &1 to S2 a carrier. 
Florida eggplants $1 to $2 a box. The 
tomatoes arriving average poorly, and better 
figures would be paid for really good ones. 
Jersey bushel boxes $1 to $1.75, carriers, 
Florida choice $1.50, poor to good $1 to 81.25, 
Savannah $1.50 to $2.25, Maryland $1 to 
$1.50, and Norfolk $1.50 for smooth round, 
or $1to $1.20 for Grant. Mississippi four 
; till cases 85 cents to $1.05. Green peas gen- 
erally ordinary in their qualitye Long 
Island are $1.25 a bag and western New 
York 75 cents to $1.25. String beans in 
large supply and dull at 75 cents to 1a bag 
for Long Island, Norfolk 30 to 40 cents a 
basket for wax, 40 to 50 cents for green, 
others at 40 to 65 cents a basket. Long 
Island spinach $1 a barrel. 
: Some small lots of apples coming from 
Maryland and Delaware, but mostly so 
' small and immature as not to have any fixed 
| quotations. Southern LeConte pears &3.50 





| to $5 a barrel. Peaches in fair demand and 
' firm, Georgia at 75 cents to $2.50 a carrier 
| and North Carolina $1to $2. Georgia Botan 
: Plums higher at $1 to $1.50 a carrier. Cher- 
‘ries in light supply, 8-pound baskets fair to 
good, black 40 to 60 cents each, white 30 to 
50 cents, sour 25 to 40 cents and small sweet 
20 to 30 cents. In bulk, black fancy large 7 
to 9 cents a pound, red or white large 7 to 8 
cants, small or soft sweet 3 to 5cents. Cur- 
rants move slowly,small to fancy 3to5 cents 
a quart. Strawberries mostly poor quality. 
Western New York, Atlantic 8 to 11 cents 
and others 5 to 8 cents. Huckleberries also 
growing cheaper. Pennsylvania mountain 
10 to 12 cents, North Carolina 8 to 10 
cents for blue, 5 to 7 for ordinary. Mary- 
land 7 to 9 cents for blue, and 6 to 7 cents 
for black, and Jersey 7 to 10 cents. Rasp- 
berries coming soft and poor, Maryland and 
Delaware red 3 to 6 centsa quart, Jersey 4 
to7 cents apint and up river 5to 8 cents, 
black caps 3to 5 cents a pint. Maryland 
blackberries come in poor condition and 


drag, large at 6 to 10 cents a),,) 
7cents. Gooseberries » t. ; , 
Florida muskmelons, bush! , 
$1.50 to $2.25, poor to fair 7 , 
Watermelons $20 to 83) per | 
to $300 per carload, very j;), 
ity. 
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Making New Potatoes in (,.:. 

Since the days of woode:; 
have been many artifici;| 
palmed off on a gullible putyii. 
them are so real in texture. +, 
ward appearance as to deceive , 
informed man or woman, [); 
the list of artificial] foods, we } 
ter and come down to syrups, 
honey, essences, cotter, exys 4, 
gelatine strawberries su near ty, 
as to deceive when creamed 4), 
then why not new potatoes 
It is in California, where potat, 
anywhere from Aprilto July 4 
the locality, that this indust; 
and dourishes. The manufact 
is an enterprising genius of foy:- 
tion, generally Portuguese, [ta 
man, and he makes the most oj 
tunities. By his private process , 
new potatoes, he gets at least ty 
advance on the market in many | 
thereby reaps a profit many tin) 
what the legitimate natural prod 
bring him. The extent of t)))- 
must be somewhat gigantic, for |}; 
these made new potatves in al] the 
from Denver to Albuquerque, 
Lake to Cape Nome. The ev, 
merchants and wholesale dealers 
tainly know of and abet the fray 
gardener could not market his war. 
average retail merchant is not aware 
deception, to my own personal ji. 
and deals out to his customers in 4 
cence the fraudulent new potato. 
The method of their manufac: 
unique, and it is done as follows 
the season, after other crops are out 


good keeping potatoes. The time hi 

chosen from experience, and is 0). 

for a yield of small potatoes befor 
frosts of winter come down upon the 
dener’s truck patch. These potatoes «1 
and buried in heaps in the open field and 
left until spring opens and the new porary 
season arrives. At the 
the heaps are 
toes sorted according to 
meantime a large kettle or vat is set in 
the field adjacent to the potato heaps. and 


ing sufficient lye to effectually curl th 


boiling solution. A crane and metal basket 
are rigged so that 
do-e expeditiously, and the way that 
new potatoes are turned out is astonish- 


matter how old, into this boiling-lye silu- 
tion is to crack and curl the skin, and a 
the same time it hardens or makes the jo- 


blance to a new potato is so near that it 
would be hard to pick out the impostor, 
from appearance alone, from a basket of 
the genuine article. After dipping, the 
potatoes are rinsed in another yat and 
spread out to dry in the sun, and cure into 
perfect new potatoes and the work is com- 
plete. 

The only way that you can tell the fraudu- 
lent new potato is to cut one open and no- 
.ce its appearance carefully from circum- 
ference to centre. For a short distance 
from the skin of the made potato you will, 
if you look closely, see a yellowish-whit: 
line of semi-cooked and watery appear- 
ance. If this test is not conclusive put 
one or two into some cold) water anil 
let them come to a boil, and you wil! 
notice a faint lye odor, and the water 
that covers them will have a slippery. alka- 
line feeling, that any housewife cannot ! 
take.—Dr. G. W. Harvey, in Popula 
Science News. 


> 2 
Veterinary Department. 
Questions and Answers. 
J. P.—I have an eight-year-old road hors: t 
has sprungknees. Ihave consulted severa st 
shoers in regard to shoeing for the detect 
some advise one thing and some another. | lave 
given them a trial with no improvement. “' 
the horse rests on either fore leg the leg )s pet- 
fectly straight, but when on both he hever st 
straight. Is there any way to remedy this 
either by shoeing or otherwise? 
d 
Answer: Many horses are Knee spriuic ! 
soreness about the forward feet. and whi 
relieved they generally straighten up aca 
may occur from the equilibrium of the two sets 0! 
tendons, the flexor and e: tensors, beine 
which causes thelegs to assume that }» 
bow shape, ete. To modify this keep tl 
high and the toe fairly short, so as to relics 
leverage as much as possible. If the fory 
are contracted soften them and apply +] 
as to expand the foot and also enlare 
calibre of the blood vessels. Hav: 
shoes reset oncein three weeks, keep 1! 
perfectly level. Ifthe heels are low at the pres 
ent time employ a blunt heel calk to rais 
Shower the legs with cold water mor 
night,and after a hard day’s work apply! 
for an hour. This is about all you « 
sometimes it means a gocd deal. 
A. H. H., Massachusetts: A bought 
year _ago that had the worst case of « 
feet lever saw. She was so badly us» 
the society with the long name got atte! 
who owned her and ordered her killed 
was only seven years old and hadn't : 
blemish on her, I thought it too | 
her and I bought her to experimen! 
Today she is as sound, as far as | 
fect are concerned, as a colt, and a tou: 
mare to work or drive. When I had ! 
month I discovered that she was ne: 
and she came in one day with 
the color of pus. This gradually » 
the bottom of the eye, and finally «> 
only to occur again. It disappear 
came on again, until now it wil 
last a week and then vanish for 4 
Her eyes begin to have a straine« 
suppose she will eventually become ! 
sorry to lose her, but she will be of 1: 
blind. I don’t want to kill her, but s 
there is no help for her. Can you pr 
thing that will help her? 
Answer: Your mare is suffering 1! 
attacks of ophthalmia, which will 0"! 
sult in total blindness. As a matte! 
next attack may render her total!) 
_ ><> 
..-- Washington hath lett 
His awful memory 
A light for after times 
—Rob 


BEAUTY FOR HORSES. 


Of the many skin diseases that a0!"'s 

are subject to there are nope wh!e «5 

not be brought under contr 
jpeedily Cured by the use of 


FLOSSERIM 





} 





(TRADE J MARK.) 


Its perfect reliabiiity 
in ali the forms of 


ERUPTIONS 


from whieh horses gaffer has been &- 

to by those that bave usec! 
with the greatest satisfaction. To°r 
= cleanness and smoothness of te 


healthful, glossy appearance °: 
the hair, clean scalp. follow bathing 80 
shampooing. Easily applied with 


sponge. Valuable for privat. stables 
PRICE, $2.00, PREPAI D. 
WaLnvur RIDGE 0o., Box 2144, Boston, Mas 





AT ALL DEALERS. 


way, the gardener plants a crop of Jate aud 


proper time 
opened and the = pota- 
size. In the 


made ready by filling with water and add- 
skin of the potato when dipped into the 


the dipping can be 


ing. The effect of dipping any potato, no 


tato much more firm, so that its resen- 
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Andalusians consumed about the same 

a er nig of food as the larger Plymouth | 
é k8, but produced more eggs during the | 

Poultry Points two months test. How they will compare in | 





heat, and Michigan eggs, candled before ship-! 

‘ p- ; Martha’s Vineyard, West 7 
ment, gorat 134 cents for fancy fresh, and a few | Middlesex North, Lowell slam ees Sept. rp i" 
at 14 cents. Selected Western fresh at 124 cents | Middlesex South, Framingham. ~ sept. 17, 18 
und common to good at 11 to 12 cents. Western | Nantucket, Nantucket co ceee no AU, 28, 29 


— Poultry. 


vest 5 to : = 
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€8 fancy \\) le young turkeys are subject to many weightis not stated, and we must wait to The receipts b . Pivmouths 
cates | kee ae bt to BES sell at $2.50 to $3 for 30-dozen vases. go here Sept. 5,6 
oc _ ve young turkey week WEBEL not stated, and we must walt to The receipts have been larger than last week or | 4 mouth, Bridgewater “Sept. 11-1 
red, si i -reatest loss may be named ~ - The the year. We think the Rocks are best hat nd age is 222900 eaten, agalnst 1830, ee smear 7 
“i i = mn & : ES ee the year, “We think the Rooks are best win be is — cases, against 149,349 Weymouth, South Weymouth. ome he 
ier, but the smaller lice on e y; year, we hope to report the result. of dairy | orca tet into ‘pa “ of “u 
a ht the smaller lee on the body 2 1 ~The exports of dairy products from New | Worcester East, Clinton... Sept. 11-13 
= ihe wing an around hoa ace a — - York last week included 100 packages of butter | Worcester Northwest. Athol. Sept- 2, 3 
forma sty the ne any yster es pe nor to Glasgow and 6099 boxes of cheese, of which ; worcester South, Sturbridge... ee 
~opa ver lost any that we could not ‘trace There is rather a quiet trade in poultry, : nd 12 > Glasgow. oon ee _coxsencen. ca 
Some of . cause, unless the mother hen, or hen 48 is usual at this season, when so many are , ; — Favorable. report : ny. Norwich 
and out. y, was allowed to run’ at large, with- out of town, but there is not a large supply : Northwest and liberal recsiptn! trae pd ae Windhat ponaktenne. Sept. ie-i2 
1 the “os "conned ania grass was dry, of nearby stock. Spring chickens must be p= Sout cater deo miyndyre ns “oe an con atts. ‘ate Seer 
oe "hen, not tarker hemcéhesn au men exis choice to bring 20 cents and fair to eae Ae fete Gipcoures | Pranto Pe ge ee 
Nn at but. as soon as they hatched out, because good are 15 to 18 cents. Choice fowl 12 to 1 Gwen, ttt = 
es. jams cought they were not chickens of her 13 cents and fair to good 10 to 11 cents. York forthe ek ending June by rend | non no 
ecm resdine. aa claims te have hod good Spring ducks 12 to 13 cents. Pigeons choice | as 70 cans k, io cae eream “ao ans | oa Dee ie 
“ad = | ‘an Spring d : was 31,370 cans milk, 1947 cans er 60 | os ee ee eee 
| ain vas in hatching them in incubators, and $1-25 a « ozen, and fair to good 75 cents: to | een... 4a the on used Farmington Va Cotte Sept 
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: : 8 | | re IC Is easy to compute the number of quarts | Granby. Grant 
" eno reason why they should set, culy Si; stu et cents, fowl 9 to 104 consumed during the week. The demand was so | Guilford Guilford. ie AE 
sare ie  enpemaaal Sor one: weebel Mek foe cents, old Toosters 64 to 7 cents and | ~ eee ange gre ma a cieigany ee Sea eameae S 3 
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ed in the brooder. Clean quarters, 
jesome food, pure water, plenty of grit, 
| protection from bad -weather, any one 
id be able to give them. Keep them in 
»s nights untillarge enough to roost in 
trees, and feed them each night just be- 
» roosting time, that they may roost near 
house, and they will avoid most of the 
cers that beset young or matured tur- 


\S. 


lhere is much value in skimmilk for poul- 

, if properly used, but there aremany who 

‘not use it in a way to receive the full 
venetit of it. Many tarn it out in pans for 
the fowl and chickens to use as a drink in- 
stead of water. They like it, and it is good 
for them, but it contains too much water, 
and the little amount of solid or dry matter 

it is washed through the crop, gizzard and 
intestines, often carrying away undigested 
food which contains more nutritive matter 
than they can obtain from the milk. Then 
t isan injury rather than a benefit. If they 
do not eat it directly it is given them it be- 
comes sour, and the beak and wattles of the 
fowl, or often the entire head and breast, is 
coated with sour milk to an extent that is 
certainly not ornamental, and may not be 
wholesome. 

A better way, and perhaps the very best 
way, is to sour the milk and make what is 
called a cottage cheese, giving them the 
curd, which contains all the solids in the 
skimmilk, while the greater part of the 
moisture has been taken out in the whey. 
This will have enough solidity to it to be 
well digested, and it is really more nu- 
tritious than raw meat, and the harder it 
has been pressed the better it is. 

If any one objects to the labor let them 
remember that few of the good things of 
this world are attained without labor, but 
there is an easier way for those who find 
this too hard. Mix a mash with it, using 
corn meal and bran in equal parts, and mak- 
ing it dry enough to crumble when stirred. 
This would be greedily eaten when the fowl 
are hungry and be well digested. The ob- 
jection to this is that not enough milk can 
be used in this way to supply their need for 
animal food. 

We frequently see paragraphs by those 
who write upon poultry topies advising 
against keeping of fowl with large co.nbs 
because of the liability that they will freeze 
in winter, and even saying that those 
who have the Leghorns or other Mediter- 
ranean breeds should cut off combs and 

uttles in the fall to protect them against 
freezing. When we read such paragraphs, 
we feel very much like advising the writers 
to trim off their long ears before winter 
comes again, that they may not get them 
frost bitten. In the tirst place, the henhouse 
should not be so cold or so unprotected as to 
allow any chance of combs freezing on it at 
night, and in the next place the fowl 
should not be allowed to go out. of 
it when there is danger of  freez- 
ing combs or wattles during the day. 
Next comes the fact that if a fowl is 
in good health and blood circulates well 
there is no more danger of freezing combs 
four inches high than the peacomb of the 
Brahma. The fact that the latter fowl] is 
heavily feathered, and usually a vigorous 
bird in winter, may protect it when other 
breeds suffe:, but the length of comb and 
wattles has nothing to do with it. The long 
ears of the donkey are not more subject to 
freezing than the short ears of the horse, 
and asnub nose freezes as readily as the 
proboscis of a Cyrano. To clip comb and 
wattles off a Leghorn or Plymouth Rock in 
the fall will only make them more sensitive , 
to cold, as a wounded finger may feel the 
cold more than a well one. 


The lawn grass of the villages should all 
be saved for poultry feeding in the winter. 
It may not be as valuable as good early-cut 
clover hay, but either of them well cured is 
worth $1 a hundred pounds to feed to the 
hens in winter, and the fact that the lawn 
so short as not to need running | 


“Tass 1s 


through a hay cutter nearly balances any | 
The farmer or | 


of nutritive quality. | 
the village poultry keeper should not neg- | 
lect to put ina supply of these green feeds | 
every summer. For the fall, when they are 
contined to yards, there is green food in 
cabbage and turnip leaves, or a very small 
bed of rape will feed many fowl every day. 


lack 


supply green leaves for a time, and then the | 
vots can be cut in two pieces, and the hens 
spend hours eating out the inside. 
‘utabaga turnips and beets also can be fed 
this way, and we think they serve a 
tter purpose raw than when cooked and 
iaixed with meal. 


tthe Ontario Agricultural College they 
ive been trying to determine the actual 
| cost of producing eggs. A pen of 
en Barred Plymouth Rocks for 
ks and thirteen for next two weeks of 
*“ month ending May 29 ate cracked wheat 
| oats worth 32.57 cents, green bone 12.68 
its, mash of bread, gluten meal, ground 
tsand bran, moistened with skimmilk or 
eat broth, 29.13 cents, whole wheat 23.79 
ts, skimmilk 2 cents, a total of 92.19 
its, and they laid sixteen dozen of eggs, 
ing the cost 5} cents per dozen. During 
last ten days many of them were broody, 

{ there was one male bird in the lot, both 
Which inereased cost. In the second 
uth, ending June 22, they ate of oats 28 


uts worth, bone 11 cents, mash 36 cents, | 
<4cents and wheat 39.58 cents worth, a | 


tal of 93.38 cents, and they produced 166 
~£s, costing 6.82 cents a dozen. 


\ pen of Andalusians, thirteen hens and | 


nearly $1.02 
eggs, 


month 
204 dozen 


lnale, ate the first 
‘orth and produced 
Ost4.8 cents a dozen. 
ey had milk 4 cents, oats 3 cents, | 
heat 40.15 cents, mash 36 cents, bone 

7 cents, a total of 4.52 cents, and 
roduced 218 eggs, cost 5.2 cents a dozen. 
(hese figures show first that there is a 
rofit in keeping hens when egg prices are | 
'w: that thirteen hens anda male require 
‘hout $1 worth a month to feed them, or a 
ttle less than $1 a year each; that the 


“islish or flat turnips sown in August will | 


two | 


In second month , 


cents for choice, 14 to 15 cents for common, 
fowl 84 to 11 cents, and turkeys 10to 11 
cents. Live poultry in moderate supply, 
chickens at 12 to 14 cents, fowl 10 to 104 
cents and roosters 5to6 cents. Game is all 
held at retail prices as none is coming in. 
Canvasback ducks $3.50 to $4 a pair, mal- 
lards $150 to $1.75. Golden plover $3 to 
$3.50 a dozen and upland plover $3.50 to $4. 
English snipe the same, and Western grouse 
$1.75 to $2 a pair. 


~Dorticultural. 


Orchard and Garden. 

Those who grow strawberries in matted 
rows are becoming convinced that the nearer 
they return to the hill system, or in other 
words, the narrower they make their rows, 
the better the berries they will get. 
best berries are near the outside of the row, 
and a very full matted row results in smaller 
berries teward the last of the picking, if not 
through the entire season. They do not 
bring as good a price when small, and thus 
the largest crop may not prove the most 
profitable. We are not asserting that the 
smaller berry, grown where the foliage is 
most dense, is not as sweet or sweeter than 





those more exposed to sunlight, if it is, 


allowed to become fully ripe, but we speak 
of the preferences of the buyers, who some- 
times judge by the eye more than by the 
tlavor of berries, and perhaps other food 
products as well. 

Orchards shoyld, when possible, be well 
fertilized before the trees are set, not by the 


application of strong manure or fertilizer ' 


the same season, but by growing crops on 
well-manured land which will leave a strong 
soil, with the elements of fertility well dis- 
tributed through it, and no undecomposed 
manure to force rapid growth and almost 
equally rapid decay. One reason for the 
very short lifeof the orchards in some of 
the newer States is that the land, lately 
broken up, and often uncropped, is so rich 
in vegetable matter that the trees grow rap- 
idly, come into bearing while young, and 
begin to decay or to die of old age at fifteen 
to twenty years old, while the same variety 
in New England would have scarcely borne 
a full crop at that age, and will not be called 
old, if properly cared for, until at least 
three generations have gathered their fruit. 

So faras the Western fruit crop is con- 
cerned this will regulate itself. There isa 
market now for all they produce, and as the 
present orchards begin to die out, new ones 
will be planted upon land that has been 
cropped for some years, or in places which 
have shown themselves poorer, not really 
worth working for an annual crop, but 
“good enough to stick a tree into.”” Some 
will do this because they will think orchard- 
ing does not pay, as the trees die so soon, 
and others froma knowledge that such land 
is really the good orchard land. 

Peaches and apples donot demand a heavy 
soil, but it needs to be well drained and 
warm, and it should not be manured until 
the trees begin to produce fruit, yet neither 
grain crop,grass nor weeds should be allowed 
to rob it of the fertility in the soil or the 
moisture that falls upon it. 

Pears and plums need a_ heavier and 
stronger soil, but no manuring until the 
fruit appears, ifa natural growth can be 
kept up each year. If crops are grown ina 
young orchard the manure used should 
either be mostly a mineral fertilizer or such 
well-rotted compost as will be mostly avail- 
able for the annual crop, and the crops 
should be such as mature early in the season, 
that the stirring of the soil may not help to 
stimulate a late growth in the fall that 
would leave the trees with unripe wood 
which would be winterkilled. Such crops 
as may be grown without plowing the land 
to break the roots, but that can be grown 
perhaps by a shallow fall plowing and 
spring working with a disc harrow, are to be 
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Pain in the head and back ” is a form 
of suffering with which so many women 
are familiar. Often this pain is asso- 
ciated with nervousness, sleeplessness 
and loss of appetite. The cause of such 
suffering is generally to be traced to 
derangement of the womanly function, 
or a diseased condition of the delicate 
womanly organs. : 

In such cases the action of Dr. Pierce’s 
Favorite Prescription is marvelous in 
the prompt relief of pain and permanent 
cure of disease. It regulates the peri- 
odic function, dries disagreeable drains, 
heals inflammation and ulceration, and 
cures female weakness. It cures when 
all other means have been tried in vain. 

Sick women are invited to consult Dr. 
Pierce, by letter, free. All correspond- 
ence is held as strictly private and 
sacredly confidential. Address Dr. R. V. 
Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 

In a little over thirty years Dr. Pierce, 
assisted by his staff of nearly a score of 
physicians, has cured more than half a 
million women. 


"I was a great sufferer for six years and doc- 
tored all the time with a number of different 


physicians, 





Saginaw (South), Mich. “One day as I was 
reading a paper I saw your advertisement, and, 
although I had given up all hope of ever getting 
better, thought I -vould write to you. en I 
received your letter, telling me what to do, I 
commenced to take your ‘Favorite Prescrip- 
tion’ and follow your advice. I have taken ten 
botiles in all, aloo five vials of the ‘ Pleasant 
Pellets.’ Am now regular after having anesee 
two vears and suffered with pain in the head 
and back. I was so nervous, could not eat or 
sieep. Now I thank you for my recovery,” 


Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets cure bil- 
iousness. 


The | 


but did not receive any benefit,” | 
writes Mrs. George Sogden, of 641 Bonda Street, | 


| 
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| preferred, but the small grains are not de- 
| sirable unless they are to be cut in June for 
hay, instead of letting the grain ripen, or 
| rye to be plowed under early inthe spring 
| before it begins to rob the soil of its moist- 
ure. Early potatoes after tie rye plowed in 
do but little harm, but we would avoid late 
potatoes, as the digging them may start a 
fall growth if the season is not a dry one. 
Strawberries and dewberries, as well as 
some of the bush fruits, do well ina young 
orchard, but only when the land is in good 
condition, and then they should be removed 
when the tree begins to set fruit. There are 
many young orchards. kept in good condi- 
tion, often with the land cultivated to keep 
down grass and weeds, and without any 
crop growing among the trees, that are much 
injured by allowing overbearing when the 
first or second crop appears. Perhaps ten 
years are spent in getting them where they 
should begin to be profitable, and then care- 
-lessness or greed undoes all the work, by al- 
lowing one heavy crop to mature that gives 
the trees a check in growth that it may need 
years to recover from. 


We said last spring that we would not 
abandon trying to grow green peas because 
of the trouble from the pea louse last year, 
as they might not appear in force again if 
the weather conditions were not favorable 
to their development. We were so far right 
that we know of gardens where the peas 
were a failure last year and good crops have 
been picked this year, and we have not seen 
any report of their being abundant any- 
where, although we have looked over our 
many exchanges carefully to notice if they 
appeared. An insect that multiplies and 
increases so rapidly as do any of the aphis 
or plant lice, seldom appears two years in 
succession in large numbers. If they did 
they would eat every green thing from the 
face of the earth in one or two seasons. 


A writer in American Gardening says that 
people are often in too much haste to plant 
their dahlias. He obtained the best results 
last season from roots nearly dormant, that 
were put out at intervals from June 17 to 
July 4, the very best from those set June 
27. If set early there is a remarkable 
growthin May and early June soon after 
the plants are set, and later when hot 
weather comes growth is checked, the 
foliage comes out smaller and dries up, and 
the buds so the same. Set later they do not 
stop growing, but are making their best 
growth when the buds form, and continue 
in bluom until the frost kills them. We _ be- 
lieve this is true of some other fall-blooming 
plants as well, both bulbs and annuals, and 
we know that some of them continue in 
bloom much longer when grown in partial 
shade than when exposed to the full blaze 
of the summer sun. 
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Domestic and Foreign Fruits. 


Afew green apples begin to come in. 
Norfolk at 75 cents to $1.25a basket, Mary- 
land and Delaware at 50 to75cents. Peaches 
in fair supply, but of all qualities. Georgia 
good to choice $1.50 to $2 a carrier, common 
50 cents to 81. California peaches 90 cents | 

to $1.20 a case, and apricots 80 cents to $1. | 
Pears scarce, but a few sold at auction at. 
$1.50 for half boxes. Plums from $1 to 81.55 
a box, as to quality, and California cherries | 
$1 to $1.50, with natives at 8to 10 cents a) 
pound for large dark, 5 to 7 cents for red or 
white. Strawberries in light supply, na- 
tives sell at 6 to 8 cents, western New York | 
6 to 10 cents, and some from the Provinces 
at 8 to 10 cents. Blueberries a_ little} 
scarce this week. Choice Massachusetts | 


or New Hampshire stock sell at 14, 
to 17 cents a box, New York at i0 to! 
(14 cents and Southern at % to 11 cents. 


Blackberries also scarce, choice Wilsons 
_ selling readily at 10 to 12 cents a quart and 
Early Harvest at 6 to 8 cents. Gooseberries | 
dull at 3 to 5 cents and red currants 6 to 7 
cents. Raspberries sell slowly, Delaware | 
at 4 to 7 cents a pint, Hudson River 3 to 4 
centsa cup. Florida muskmelons plenty ; | 
good to choice sell at $1.50 to $2 a crate and | 
poor to fair at 50 cents to $1. Receipts of 
watermelons have been larger and demand 
only moderate, at $35 to 340 for large, $25 | 
to $30 for medium and $15 to $20 for small | 
per hundred. Florida pineapples, 24 in case, 
124 cents each, 30 counts 8 to 9 cents and 336 | 
counts 65 to 7 cents. Large Porto Rico | 
pines 25 to 40 cents each. 
Only fair supply of oranges from Cali- | 
fornia. St. Michael and seedlings at 83 to | 
83.50 a box, navels 176, 200 and 216 counts | 
$3.75 to $4, 150 counts 83.50 to 83.75 and 112 | 
or 126 counts $3.25 to 83.50. Late Valencias | 
the same, and Mediterranean sweets rather 
poor at $1.75 to $2.50 a box. Messina and 
Palermo lemons in demand, 300 counts, good 
at 83.50, choice at $4, and fancy $4 to $4.50 
a box, 360 counts about 25 cents a box less 
on same grades. Limes are selling at &8 to 
89a barrel. Figs and dates unchanged, figs 
8 to 12 cents a pound, and dates 35 to 4 cents. 
Bananas firm and in good demand, yellow 
No. 1 and faney $2to $2.50a stem, 8 hands 
$1.50 to $2, and No. 281to $1.50. Redat 
$3.50 to $5.50 a stem as to size and condition. 
——_--_ +o ——_————_ 
Vegetables in Boston Market. 
There has been a very brisk trade in vege- 
tables, and last week after the holiday there 
was scarcely enough to supply the demand, 
but today the market is better supplied, at 
least with Southern products. Old beets 
are selling at 60 cents a box, and bunch 
beets at $2 per hun¢red, old carrots at $1 a 
bushel, and new at $2 to $3 per hundred 
bunches. Flat turnips 40 to 75 cents a 
bushel, and native bunches $2 per hundred. 
yellow turnips $2.25 a barrel. Egyptian 


onions $2.25 a sack. Bermudas scarce, but 
nominally $1.75 to $2 a crate. Kentucky $2.50 
a barrel, and bunches $1.50 to $2 a hundred. 
Leeks 530 to 75 cents a dozen and chives 
75 cents to $1. Radishes 75 cents a box. 
Hothouse cucumbers $3 to $3.50 a hundred, 
and Southern 50 cents to $1 a basket. Pep- 
pers are scarce at $3.50 a case, and egg 
plants are $2a basket. Hothouse tomatoes 
20 cents a pound. Southern in light supply 
and in good demand for good lots. Norfolk 
bring $2a carrier, Florida choice $1.25 to 
$1.50 and fair to good 75 cents to $1. 
Mississippi four-basket carriers $1.10. Rhu- 
barb 1} to 14 cents a pound. Marrow squash 
$2 to $2.25 a barrel, and summer squash 
scarce at $2.50,with a few natives at 75 cents 
to $1a dozen. 

Cabbages in light supply and higher at 
$1.50 a barrel crate, some Long Island at 
$1.50 to $2.25 a barrel,and natives at $7 to $8 
per hundred. Cauliflowers scarce and un- 
certain in quality 8 to 15 cents each. Lettuce 
50 cents to $1 for long boxes and 40 to 60 
cents for bushel boxes. Spinach 30 to 40 cents 
a bushel and parsley 50 to 75 cents. String 
beans in fair supply, ome native at $1.75 to 
$2a bushel for wax, $1.50 for green, and 
Southern clearing up at25 to 75 cents a 
basket. Native green peas from 75 cents to 
$1.50 a bushel, though mostly at $1.25. Only 
moderate receipts of potatoes this week, and 
fair demand for Rose and Hebron at 82.50 to 
$2.75 a barrel. Bliss at S2to 82.25, and 
culls at 50 to 60 cents. 
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New York Farm Notes. 


In Lewis County we are now in the midst 
of extreme hot weather, far more so than we 
have experienced in many years during the 
month of June. For several days, the last 
of June, the thermometer has indicated 
from 95° to 100° in the shade. The sky has 
been perfectly clear day and night, while 
the excessive heat has been almost unen- 
durable for man and beast. 

All kinds of vegetation have taken a won- 
derful start during the heated term. Grass 
is generally a heavy crop all about this sec- 
tion, and farmers are preparing to commence 
their haying immediately after the Fourth 
of July; in fact, some started in this week, 
where they have a large area to cut over. 

Grain stands on the ground most promis- 
ing fora big crop. Early-sown grain is 
now heading out. Winter rye bids fair for 
a heavy crop, while winter wheat was 
killed out very badly in many places, and 


consequently stands unevenly on_ the 
ground. The cateh of grass, however, is all 


that could be desired, as fall seeding is far 
more certain, in this section, than spring 
seeding, since drought oftentimes sets in 
and destroys the tender grass after the 











grain is harvested. 

Corn passed through a severe struggle for 
life, as, some time after planting, the 
weather was cold and wet. Many farmers 
were obliged toreplant, owing to the rotting 
of the seed. The weather, on the whole, has 
changed its appearance, and prospects are 
more favorable for a good crop of corn. 
Potatoes are looking extremely well, not- 
withstanding beetles have been more nu- 
merous than ever. 

Cheese is moving off every week at prices 
which keep the dairymen in the best of 
spirits. Our cheese factories are receiving 
a large supply of milk, since cows are giving 


‘a large flow owing to the great flush of feed. 


Pastures were seldom known to be_ better 
thanat present. Milch cows command good 
prices and are hard to find for sale. 

Good horses are in great demand and are 
bringing the prices of years ago. Farmers 
are turning their attention more to raising 
colts the present year, knowing full well 
that the time has arrived when the breeding 
of good horses will remunerate them. 

Farmers have more encouragement in 
store for them in the future, to all appear- 


ances, than they have had in the past few° 


years. All that is necessary for them to do 
is to conduct their farms in the best possible 
manner and attend strictly to business, 
when success will crown their efforts. 
P. E. WHITE. 
Deer River, Lewis Co., N. Y., June 29. 





Sa aia 


—The shipments of leather from Boston for 
the past week amounted in value to $221,975, pre- 
vious week 8317,363, similar week last year $196,- 
933. The total value of exports of leather from 
this port since Jan. 1is $5,402,260, against %5,208,- 
037 in 1900. 


——The total shipments of boots and shoes | 
from Boston this week have been 101,761 cases, 


against 101,182 cases last week and 81,967 cases in 
the corresponding week last year. 


cases, against 2,286,337 cases in 1900. 

——Nearly 2000 miles of railroad were built in 
the United States during the first six months of 
this year, according to returns so far received by 
the Railroad Gazette. Later returns will un- 
doubtedly add somewhat to the total. The figures 
given by States show a total of 1976} miles com- 
pleted during the six months and by 154 different 
companies. 

—tTrafton makes the exports from the At- 
lantic coast last week to include 242,400 barrels of 
flour, 1,911,000 bushels of wheat, 1,841,000 bushels 
of corn, 1940 barrels of pork, 7,955,000 pounds of 
lard and 29,986 boxes of meat. 

— A new trouble seems to be threatening In 
Boston from cinders or other matter in the eyes 
that come from the elevated road. Thus far 
most of the sufferers are motormen on surface 
roads, as the motion of their cars draws the mat- 
ter from overhead trains directly toward them. 
We may see them equipped with spectacles or 
eye shades if this continues. 


—-The egg market has but a short supply of | 


nearby and Cape eggs, and fancy bring 19 cents, 
but Eastern or Northern choice fresh are 15 to 16 
cents, with fair to good 12 to 14 cents. Many of 
the Western eggs have been affected by the 


The total ; 
shipments thus far in 1901 have been 2,460,282 | 


Missouri, ‘the land of the big red apple.’ In only 
one year did England import a large amount of 
apples from that section. That was the crop of 

| 1897, when our firm received 80,000 bushels. 

| Western apple, such as the Ben Davis, is a good 
seller in England when there isa surplus for ex 
porting. The family eating apple with us, how- 
ever, isthe Albermarle Pippin or the Newtown 
Pippin. In numbers received in England the 

Baldwin ranks any other one American variety.” 
| ——Pork is unchanged; lard is easier; pork ribs 
firm at the advance: Heavy backs $18.75, medium 
$18.25, long cut $19.25, lean ends $20.75, bean pork 
$15 to $15.75, fresh ribs 114 cents, corned and 
fresh shoulders 9} cents, smoked shoulders 104 
cents, lard 9 cents, in pails 10} to 104 cents, hams 
12} to 13 cents, skinned hams 13} cents, sausages 
9} cents, Frankfurt sausages 9 cents, boiled hams 
174 to 18 cents, boiled shoulders 134 cents, bacon 
13 to 14 cents, bolognas 8 cents, pressed ham 114 
cents, raw leaf lard 10 cents, rendered leaf lard 
10} cents, in pails 11 to 11} cents, pork tongues 

23.50, loose salt pork 10 cents, briskets 11 cents, 
Sausage meat 72 cents, country-dressed hogs 7} 
cents. 

—The Toronto World says the Canadian 
apple crop of that section will be less than half 
of what it was last year. Some growers have a 
fair crop on their trees, while others have prac- 
tically so few apples that they will not pay for 
the picking. 

—The public debt on June 30 amounted to 
$1,044,730,120, a decrease during June of $17,- 
737,734. 

——The exports of live stock and dressed bee 
last week included 1704 cattle, 650 sheep, 17,700 
quarters of beef from Boston; 2100 cattle, 1592 
sheep, 17,385 quarters of beef from New York; 
923 cattle from Baltimore; 879 cattle from Phila- 
delphia; 300 cattle, 988 sheep from Portland, 1009 
cattle from Newport News; 1892 cattle, 1855 shee) 
from Montreal, a total of 8807 cattle, 5085 sheep 
35,085 quarters of beef from all ports. 
2987 cattle, 2242 sheep, 26,660 quarters of beef went 


gow: 2% cattle to Bristol; 200 cattle to Hull; 258 
cattle to Newcastle, and 342 cattle, 800 sheep to 
Manchester. 

—Beef is in dull demand, with the market 
slow on anything above 8} cents, though the best 


cents, good 7 to 7} cents, light and cows 7} to 84 
cents, extra hinds 104 to 11 cents, good 8} to 93 
cents, extra fores 64 to 7 cents, heavy 5} to 6} 
cents, good 5} cents, light 4} to 54 cents, backs 6 
to 8} cents, rattles 4} to 5} cents, chucks 6 to 7 
cents, short ribs 10 to 12} cents, rounds 7 to 9 
cents, rumps 8} to 12} cents, rumps and loins 10 to 
13} cents, loins 16} to 15 cents. 

— Lambs are in dull demand, with mutton and 

veal also dull. Spring lambs 10 to 12 cents, fall 
lambs 7 to 9 cents, Brighton fancy 8 to 94 cents, 
muttons 54 to 7 cents, fancy and Brightons 7 tos 
cents, veals 5 to9 cents, fancy and Brightons 8 to 
10 cents. 
The visible supply of grain in the United 
States and Canada on July 8 ineluded 29,697,000 
bushels of wheat, 14,472,000 bushels of corn and 
9,185,000 Dushels Of Oats. Compared with a week 
ago this is adecrease of 2,105,000 bushels of wheat. 
686.000 Dushels of corn and 1,582,000 bushels of 
oats. July 9, 1900, the supply was 46,877,000 bush- 
els of wheat, 13,188,000 bushels of corn and 7,146,- 
000 bushels of oats, 
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State and County Fairs. 


STATE AND GENERAL EXHIBITIONS. 
...Noy. 30-Dee. 
- Sept. 30ct. 5 
_Sept. 16-21 
Aug. 23-31 
July 24-Aug. 2 


Chicago Live Stock 
Illinois, Springfield 
Indiana, Indianapolis 
Iowa, Des Moines 
Manitoba, Winnipeg 


Rockville Fair Association, Rockville. a .. Sept. 24-26 


Simsbury, Simsbury... Oct. 2-3 
| Southington, Southington... Sept. 2-3 
; Stafford Springs, Stafford Springs.__.____ Oct. 
Suffield, Suffield... Sept 

Union (Monroe, ete.), Huntington... Sept 

Union (Somers, ete.), Enfield... Sept. 

Waterbury Driving Co., Waterbury._....____ Sept. 17-20 

Wallingford, Wallingford... Sept. 


y -------....- Sept. 4-26 
Willimantic Fair Asssociation, Willimantic pins. 
Woodstock, South Woodstock __- ------.-.... Sept. 16-18 
Wolcott, Wolcott... = hidaaass Oct. 16 
Connecticut Horticultural Society, Hartford __ 

Conn. Dairymen’s Asso’n, Hartford, Jan., Third Week 
Connecticut Pom. Society, Hartford 


NEW YORK. 


Albany, Altamont..___ EE See ee - 26-2 
Boonville, Boonville.....--.... er 
Brockport, Brockport... _.. Sept. 25-28 
Broome, Whitney’s Point... Sept. 3-6 
‘ambridge Valley, Cambridge Aug. 27-30 


Cattaraugus, Little Valley... ...Sept. 3-6 
Cayuga, Moravia... --Sept. 24-27 
Chautauqua, Dunkirk... --Sept. 16-20 
Cobleskill, Cobleskill. 5 = .--.-Sept. 23-2 
Cortland, Cortland... = Sept. 3-6 
Delaware, Delhi OE eT ae --------Sept. 5-7 
Delaware Valley, Walton ____ -------.. Sept. 2 
Dryden, Dryden... .-....Sept. 17-20 
Dutchess, Poughkeepsie... =e Sept. 24-27 


Erie, Hamburg. ...-Sept. 9-12 







Essex, Westport___ Se 
Franklinville, Franklinville....._- “ais 
Fulton, Johnstown ..._--.. me Sept. 2-5 
Genesee, Batavia. ----------......Sept. 16-19 
Gorham, Keed Corners ____ __ a 
Jefferson, Watertown ___- seo +se------s--------- Sept. 2-6 
Lewis, Lowville... 0. Sept. 17-20 
Morris, Morris _..................._.........._. Oct. 1-3 
Nassau, Nassau Sept. 10-13 
Niagara, Lockport........ .. ---.----Sept. 24-26 
Oneida, Rome__....--5 Sept. 24-26 
Oneonta, Oneonta Sept. 16-19 
Ontario, Canandaigua ...-Sept. 17-19 
Orange, Middletown Sept. 17-20 
Orleans, Albion _—_ ----------.-..Sept. 19-2} 
Oswego, Oswego Falls Sept. 17-20 
Otsego, Cooperstown Sept. 23-25 
Prattsburg, Prattsburg =. Sept. 11-13 
Prattsville, Prattsville 9. Aug. 27-2 
Queens-Nassau, Mineola... Sept. 24-28 
Rensselaer, Nassau. ----+-------- SOpt. 16-18 
Rockland, Orangeburg Sept. +13 
Rockland Industrial, New City ___--........... Sept. 3-6 
St. Lawrence, Canton ae x 
Sandy Creek, Sandy Creek __...._____ ------. Aug. 27-30 
Saratoga, Ballston Spa a | 
Schenevus Valley, Schenevus . Sept. 19-21 
Shavertown, Shavertown ______ ... Aug. 27-29 
Silver Lake, Perry 5... .-Oct. 1-2 
Suffolk, Riverhead Sept. 17-20 
Sullivan, Monticello _-._.. _...... __ -..----Aug. 27-30 
Tioga, Owego ialaaselin dicts mcattice ahaa .-..--. Sept. 3-5 
Tioga Northern, Newark Valley._.....___. Sept. 10-12 


.. Sept, 17-20 


Ulster, Ellenville ... Aug. 27-3 
Union, Trumansburg Sept. 3-6 
Warren, Warrensburg. ----- Sept. 17-20 
Washington, Sandy Hill... Sept. 1-13 
Wyoming, Warsaw... Sept. 24-2: 
MAINE. 
Eastern, Bangor = Aug. 27-30 
, Gray Park, Gray Corner Aug. 27-29 
| Sagadanoc, Topsham Oct. +10 
Washington, Pembroke _ Sept. 17-19 
} NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
| Nashua, Nashua Sept. 25 


Rochester, Rochester _. Sept. 10-13 


| VERMONT. 

; Caledonia, St. Johnsbury... -- 
| Franklin, North Sheldon__- alia 
| Orleans, Barton 


.. Sept. 17-19 
‘ Sept. 3-5 
aber etiiakaials ... Sept. 10-13 
| Windsor, Woodstock___. ______ - Sept. 24-26 


1 
} 
| 


GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 
For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 


subject to can be cured by this 
valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cats 
and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 





Massachusetts Horticulture Oct. 1,2 

Michigan, Pontiac sep. 327| No. 11 PORTLAND STREET 
Minnesota, Hamlin. Sept. 27 | 

Nebraska, Lincoln Sept. 2-6 | Boston, Mass. 

New Hampshire, Concord Fe) ee E on ecient 
New Jersey Interstate, Trenton sept. 24-28 | 

New York, Syracuse _Sept. +14 | 

North Carolina, Raleigh _.. Oct. 21-26 | POULTRY F 

Nova Scotia, Halifax Sept. 14-21 r 
Ohio, Columbus .-Aug. 26-Sept. 7 

Cocca enna haa Sept. 328| HOW TOMAKE $500 A YEAR 


Pennsylvania, Bethlehem . Sept. 10.18 
Pennsylvania Horticultural, Philadelphia..Nov. 12-16 
Philadelphia Live Stock : _...Ocet. +19 
St. Louis, St. Louts : Oct.7-12 
South Carolina, Columbia , Oct.2s-Nov. 1 
South Carolina Interstate, Charleston 
South Dakota, Yankton 

Texas, Dallas 

Texas International, San Antonio 
Toronto Industrial 


_. Sept. 9-13 
Sept. 2-Oct. 13 
Oct. 19-30 

Aug. 26-Sept. 7 


Vermont, Rutland Sept. 3-5 
Vermont, Concord Aug, 27-30 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee Sept. +13 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Amesbury and Salisbury, Amesbury 
Barnstable, Barnstable. - 
Berkshire, Pittsfield 
Blackstone Valley, Uxbridge 
Bristol, Taunton 
Deerfield Valley, Charlemont 
| Essex, Peabody : 
| Franklin, Greenfield 
| Hampden East, Palmer--- 
| Hampshire, Amherst ‘ eae 
Hampshire and Franklin, Northampton______ 
| Highland, Middlefield__...-.......... -.-- a 
Hillside, Cummington iimaasakey 
| Hingham. Hingham es 
Hoosae Valley, North Adams..__.__-. 
: Housatonic, Great Barrington Sept. 25-27 
/ Manufacturers’ Ag’l, North Attleboro. ____- Sept. 10-12 
| Marshfield, Marshfield _......... Sept. 18-20 


Sept. 24-26 


_.... Sept. 24-27 
_.. Sept. 12, 13 

_. Sept. 17-19 
Sept. 18, 19 
_.. Sept. 17-18 
_. Sept. 4-23 
Oct. 2-3 j 


Sept. 24, 25 











Dec. 1-June 5 | 


Sept. 4, 5 | 
. Sept. 24, 25 | 


Sept. 2-4 | 





KEEPING POULTRY. 


| M 48-Page Illustrated Book, Telling 
Hew te Do It, and All About Profite 
able Poultry Raising. 
Containing Chapters on How to Make 8500 a year 
| Keeping Poultry; Poultry Yards and Houses; 
| Choice of Breeds; Care_of Poultry; Setting the 
Hen and _ Incubation; Hatching and Care of 
| Chicks; Fattening and Preparing Poultry for 
| Market; Diseases of Poultry; Ducks, Geese and 
| Turkeys; Caponizing; Receipts and Incubators; 
Use of Green Bone for Poultry, ete. 
Sent to any address on receipt of twenty-five 
cents. Stamps taken. Mention the PLoUGH- 


WALNUT PUBLISHING CO. 
Bex 3254, Beston, Mass. 


Lot of beautiful Angora 
Kittens in exquisite colors 
charming dispositions and 
very stylish. Send 10 cts. 


| MAN, 
.. Aug. 27-29 | 

Sept. 1012; 

Sept. 10, 11 | 















HOW TO 
GROW THEM 


Ne beok in existence gives an adequate 
account of the turkey,—its development 


rearing 

Het and profitable birds. 

The present is an effort to fill 
this gap. It is based upon the experience 
of the most successful experts in a 
growing, both as breeders of fancy st 
and as¢ of turkeys for market. 
out of nearly 


The prize-wian 
200 essays Saul y the most success- 


ful growers in America are em- 
bodied, and there is also given one essay 
on turkey culture, from different parts of 
the country, including Canada and New 
Brunswick, that the reader may see what 
ways have proven successful in each 
locality. 


Profusely Iustrated. Cloth, {2mo 
Price, Postpaid, $1.00. 
Address 
MASS. PLOUGHMAN 
BOSTON. 
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~ Keep your eyes off the third rail. . 
<> -—__—_———_- 
Nature seems to have saved Blondin the 
trouble of doubling. 


~~ 


Hunger and thirst are Siamese twins on 
Sunday and legally inseparable. 
_-~- >> 
Oh, what a long and undying clasp is that 
of the fat brown hands in the Public Garden 
flower bed! 














> 
i lind 


Thieves who entera flat and steal even 
the towels deserve the full penalty of the 
law, and make one even regret the whipping 
post. 





ae 


Nearly two hundred candidates for regis- 
tration in medicine were examined on a sin- 
gle day last week, and yet there are people 
who continue to be ill. 
a 

The bie yele rider who declares that, fine 
or no fine, he is not going to appear in pub- 
lic except when in condition to do his best, 
seems to be riding in the honest path. 


> 
> 


The story of the highbinders shadowing 
two Boston police inspectors and their 
Chinese charges, smacks of romance, which, 
however, is said often to be stranger than 
fiction. 














— -<>- 

The young man who has astonished San 
Bernardino, Cal., by a series of neatly ex- 
ecuted burglaries, claims Boston as_ his 
birthplace. A cultured burglar could do no 
less. 








><> — 

With so fine and pleasant a law as that 
which prohibits spitting in public places, it | 
is, indeed, a pity that it cannot be translated 
into fact by the emphasis of a few arrests ' 
for violation. 

— i anal 

It is to be hoped, in the case of the famous ' 
Younger brothers recently pardoned by the | 
State board of Minnesota, that the heyday | 
in the blood of the ex-train robbers is tamed 
and humbled. 











aa anal } 

The author of the private life of King 
Edward declares that as a result of the 
broadmindedness of that royal gentleman 
London society has been opened to the Jew 
and the American. 








->>- -- 
There is hope in sight for those who are 
attlicted by the mosquito. Glad tidings from 
Hartford, Ct., report that crude petroleum 
and the burning of tobacco stems has proved 
a bane and destruction to the local insect. 
-)>—->—_—_—_——- 

The Episcopal City Mission is doing 
splendid service to local humanity with its 
children’s outings. The ocean is the mecca 
of children under any condition, and a day 
at the seashore is the best possible heat 
medicine. 








7S 

Carnegie has 280,000,000 left. The an- 
nouncement is an indirect benefit to the 
Government, in view of the number of post- 
age stamps that will be used up by individ- 
uals who think under these circumstances 
that Mr. Carne ie ought to know of their 
existence. 





_ ices 
The Cuban teachers are getting well set- 
tled out at Cambridge, and the interest of 
sneir second visit is a worthy compliment to 
the university. Harvard bids fair to stand 
high in the affection of coming Cuban gen- 
erations if the younger Cubans take example 
from their teachers. 
Si atin 

The news of the lower courts the other 
day brought out the story of a person with 
a wallet, later found missing, who had been 
rejoicing the usual fair companion with 
pig’s feet and drinks. Surely, surely, this 
isa mistake, but if true, it is a pleasing 
blow to this kind of romance. 
-<—- 

So Gillette is going to play ‘*‘ Hamlet ’”’ 
after all. If we remember rightly, tobacco 
had not been discovered in the days of 
ancient Elsinore, and the facts leads one to 
doubt the report, evenin the face of re- 
peated statements. ‘‘ Hamlet ’’ without the 
Prince seems hardly more possible than 
Gillette without a smoke. 











>a 
> 





The English astronomer Mr. Dyson, now 
in this country, declares that the Americans 
got the best photographs of the recent 
Sumatra eclipse. While we cannot, like 
Joshua, command the sun to stand still, it 
seems that we are better able than others to 
make an eclipse look pleasant. 


> 





The State Normal School at Salem is full | 
of teachers putting in the summer months 
in being taught. Change of occupation is 
said to be the best recreation, and for that 
reason the busy activity of the summer, 
schools all over the country is doubtless more 
invigorating than idleness. Certainly from 
teacher to student is a reversal of occupa- 
tion. 


a> 
o> 





The question of home training and schoo) , 
training is one that will give food for 
thought, probably so long as_ there are 
homes and schools. It is hardly to be 
settled, as some imaginative writers have 
settled it, by all school and no home; nor | 
can it be settled in most families, as has 
been done by a recent writer to the Spring- 
field Republican, by all home and no school. | 
+o 

The Gila monster is back in his box, and 
Cambridge Heights may again breathe freely. 
Everybody is happy, including the kitten 
who is reported to have been used experi- 
mentally to test the venom of the monster. 
But wasn’t it rather a false experiment to 
use a kitten for the purpose? there being no 
way of knowing whether the monster may 
not have deprived the kitten of at least one 
life after all. 











That is distinctly a vaudeville situation at 
Highland Park, Chicago, where a hotel and 
its corps of waitresses stands all too neigh- 
borly toa garrisoned post. The colonel in 
command has detailed an armed guard to 
prevent flirtatious episodes, and so little 
does the average citizen appreciate a soldier’s 
sense of duty that the proprietor of the 
hotel has detailed a company of male em- 
ployes to keep a number of ever-watchful 
eyes on the guards. 


»~— 
<> 


It is not often that faithis better repaid 
than by Thursday’s performance of the 
Independence, and the series of recent yacht- 
ing events has its pleasant side, in that the 
spectacle of confidence in the face of ad- 
versity is much more inspiring than the suc- 
cess that overcomes no obstacles. It is 
characteristic of Mr. Lawson, also, that he 
not only believes in his boat, but in looking 
into the future he reiterates his faith in his 





Incidentally, those ssraw ha‘s for the 


Half the discomfort of weather comes 
from seeing other people uncomfortable, and 
the horse, who, if he is not “people,” is at 
least a very respectable member of the 
community, wears his new headgear with 
the truest possible expression of philosophic 
contentment. 





The past week has not cast much credit on 
the accuracy of weather prognostications 
that prognosticated no immediate relief from 
the hot spell, a fact much more acceptable 
than the proof would have been, even, one 
may hope, to the weather clerks themselves. 
The advisibility of attempting any but local 
prophesies is not strengthened, however, by 
present circumstances, and the average citi- 
zen is less likely than ever to shape his 
plans according to weather reports. 


> 
i atl 


The woman who established an imaginary 
corner in servants, and evolved the equally 
imaginary Monte Vista Mission Associa- 





' tion, wherein a $25 life membership solved 


the servant question for good and all, came 
to grief before she reached Boston, but 
there is little doubt that had she got here 
she would have added materially to her 
membership roll. She has the distinction 
of having found a new field for the gentle 
art and practice of bunco. 

The reports that are coming in from the 
wool-producing sections indicate a heavier 
clip per head than usual, with wool of good 
quality, and in most places more sheep than 
last year, or for several years, but the high 








price of mutton may tempt many to reduce 
their flocks. In the Western States and 
Territories but few are washing their sheep 
before shearing now, believing that to wash 
causes a loss in sheep and lambs that ex- 
ceeds the gain in price of wool by washing. 
~>-— 
The proverb of the people who live in 
glass houses, which has been more or less 
pointedly called to our national attention 
during the last few years, has received new 
emphasis from recent doings in Omaha. 
That State has added a large glass window 
to the national structure by introducing into 
the list of its amusements a sort of expur- 
gated bull-fight that shows a decided family 
likeness to the old English custom of bear- 
baiting. The bull is tortured without being 
killed, a delicate distinction: when one re- 
flects that the element of torture is the point 
wherein the noble sport of bull-fighting has 
been most vehemently abhorred by good 
Americans. 











The report sent out by Mr. Frank H. 
Hitcheock, the chief of the foreign market 
section of the Department of Agriculture, 
shows that of agricultural products the 
United States sent last year $408,000,000 
worth to the United Kingdom and $134,000,- 
000 worth to Germany, while the Nether- 
lands took $52,000,000 worth, France $45,000,- 
000 worth, Belgium $33,000,000 worth, Italy 
$24,000,000, Canada $21,000,000, Japan over 
$15,000,000 and Denmark nearly $15,000,000 
Cuba $14,000,000, or $10,000,000 more than in 
1806, Spain $10,500,000, British South Africa 
over $10,000,000 worth. Thus 12 countries ex- 
ceeded $10,000,000 worth each. Cuba, Porto 
Rico, Hawaii and the Philippine Islands 
together exceeded $20,000,000 worth, against 
$6,200,000 in 1896, and Asia increased from 
$5,735,000,in 1896, to nearly $23,000,000 in 1900. 
The total of agricultural products exported, 
amounts to $739,000,000, which exceeds all 
records excepting 1898, when they reached 
$762,000,000. The 10 principal articles as re- 
ported included for 1900, breadstuffs $262,- 
744,000, cotton $242,988,978, meat products 
$173,751,471, live animals $43,585,031, tobacco 
$29,422,371, oil cake and oil cake meal $16,- 
806,302, vegetable oils $16,345,656, fruits and 
nuts $11,642,662, dairy products $9,226,520, 
seeds $7,036,982. 





- > 
Woman’s Inhumanity to Woman. 


With the approach of the summer hotel 
season and its attendant temptations to the 
gossip of the front piazza, an admonition 
to the charity which ‘ thinketh no evil, 
suffereth long, and is kind,’’ may not be out 
of place. Doubtless we have all, again and 
again, noticed and deplored the tendency 
of one-half of this feminine contingent at 
summer places to luxuriate in discussion of 
the indiscretions and peccadilloes of the 
other half, and if we have been at all ob- 
servant we have had reason many times to 
say that woman inthe summer season is in- 
humane in her attitude toward her sister 
woman. Very often, of course, jealousy is 
at the bottom of the spiteful remarks made 
at the expense of some particularly attrac- 
tive maiden, but sometimes it seems as tf 
women took a malicious delight in making 
spiteful comments upon their sisters. 

There is certainly something wrong with 
a woman who does not like women,and who 
is not loyal enough to try to conceal or ex- 
cuse the weaknesses and foibles of her sex 
even as men defend and support one another. 
And the woman who confesses, as we heard 
one do recently, that she didn’t like women, 
that most of them were stupid and bored 
her, clearly shows herself to be lacking in 
one of the attributes of womanhood. 

For where is there a good woman, how- 
ever clever, who does not at times find the 
companionship of other women better than 
the flattery of men? And how can chari- 
table women really know other sweet and 
wortby representatives of their sex without 
being convinced that women have their own 
peculiar and lovable perfections and imper- 
fections, without coming to appreciate the 
fact that since humanity is a divine 
thing the former must always outweigh the 
latter. 

Unfortunately, however, the woman of 
Proverbs, who speaks ‘‘ with the law of 
kindness in her tongue,”’ is rarely a member 
of the piazza contingent. She usually has 
other things to do. Yet because one such 
woman might be able often to turn by a 
gentle word the whole tide of a slanderous 
assault upon a sister woman’s character, it 
seems worth while to beg her to use this 
power of her’s whenever opportunity may 
offer. 

What a rebuke silence or the observation 
that the person under discussion ‘‘ seems 
kind” or ‘‘ is merely thoughtless ’’’ may be 
to riotously wagging tongues! And how 
quickly slander will slink away at the pres- 
ence of even one sweet, true nature! An 


inspired Buffalonian has recently invented 
an order which he calls ‘‘ Don’t Knock,”’ 


the members of which are pledged not only 
to abstain from slander, but also to do what 
they can to nip this evil in the bud. 

The idea is worthy of emulation. Idle 
gossip is prevalent in all communities, and 
‘* knocking ”’ is merely that habit progressed 
toward pure evil. Women, particularly 
women who have much time on their hands, 
would do well, therefore, to look into the 
tenets of this order. Unless some kindly 
thought can be expressed, or there is a man- 
ifest evil to be corrected, most women can- 
not do better than to bridle their tongues 





builder and sailing master. 


and keep them bridled all summer long. 


horses add to the comfort of everybody else. 
warm | 


Massachusetts Exhibit at Buffalo. 


The Massachusetts Agricultural College 
has an instructive exhibit in its charts at 
the Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo. 
| ‘These show an apparent decline in certain 
branches of agriculture. In 1850 there were 


culture, and in 1890 but 51 in 1000. In 1840 
there were 370,000 sheep in the State, and in 
1895 only 48,396. There has been no return 
of wheat grown in the State since 1890, For 
the thousand of population, in 187Q we 
raised 989 bushels of oats, 326 bushels of rye 
and 115 bushels of barley. In 1899 we grew 
245 bushels of oats,.66 bushels of rye and 
21 bushels of barley. Evidently our 
farmers think other crops are more profit- 
able than the small grains. The hay re- 
ported grown in 1899 was but about half as 
much asin 1870, and in that year we grew 
2663 bushels of potatoes for each thousand of 
population, while in 1899 we grew only 1614 
bushels. The value of farm animals 
in 1870 amounted to $17,049,228, and was but 
$14,854,417 in 1895, although we had 70 milch 
cows to the square mile in 1900, and but 45 
in 1865. . 
The potato production. for the whole 
United States was 3344 bushels per 1000 pop- 
ulation in 1899, and in New York, which is 
the greatest potato State in the Union, 5827 
bushels. New York is steadily losing, 
however, having produced 8082 bushels per 
1000 population in 1870, while Illinois and 
Ohio have been steadily gaining, thus illus- 
trating the drift of agricultural production 
toward the West. 
Nearly 8,000,000 pounds of tobacco were 
produced in Massachusetts in 1870. In 1890 
the crop was 2,704,000 pounds, but in 1895 it 
had risen to 5,000,000 pounds. 
The exhibit is not all one of loss, however. 
The most important reverse picture is of 
greenhouse products, the value of which in- 
creased from $700,000 in 1865 to $1,700,000 in 
1895. The value of the cranberry crop has 
increased from $101,558 in 1865 to $1,038,712 
in 1895. In 1890 Massachusetts produced 
more milk per 1000 of agricultural popula- 
tion than any other State in the Union ex- 
cept New York, though both States were 
surpassed by Illinois and Ohio when total 
populations are considered. 
Massachusetts farmers also seem to be 
able to teach the Western men how to get 
most out of a given area. In corn, for ex- 
ample, the average yield per acre in 1899 
was 37.90 bushels, and in 1895 39.30 bushels. 
Only Ohio, with 40.42 bushels, surpassed this 
record. The average for the whole United 
States was 25.52 bushels per acre, which 
does not look as if one hundred bushels per 
acre was a very common yield. 
The Massachusetts potato yield was 100.23 
bushels per acre in 1899, and the value of the 
crop $63.71 per acre. This excelled them all 
the average yield for the whole United 
States being seventy bushels per acre, and 
the value $31.78 per acre. 


p> o> 





A Year Without a Summer. 


There are few persons now living who 
recollect the year 1816, but European and 
American data represent it as having been 
phenomenal in every particular. In New 
England the year went by the name 
of *‘ eighteen-hundred-and-starve-to-death,”’ 
and the summer months are known in his- 
tory as “the cold summer of 1816,’’ so re- 
markable was the temperature. 

The sun’s rays seemed to be destitute of 
heat and all nature was clad in a sable hue. 
Men and women became frightened and 
imagined that the fire in the sun was being 
rapidly extinguished, and that the world 
would soon come to an end. Ministers took 
the phenomenon for the text of their ser- 
mons, and pseudo-scientific men talked of 
things they knew not of, while the fanatics 
took advantage of the occasions to form 
religious organizations. 

The winter of 1815-16 was very cold in 
Europe, but comparatively mild in this 
country, and did not in any way indicate 
the severe weather that soon prevailed. 
Eventhe almanacs were silent, and although 
the usual indications, ‘‘ about now look out 
for cold weather,’ or ‘“‘ this is a good time 
for snow ’’ were entered in the regular por- 
tions of the book devoted to the winter pre- 
dictions, those used for chronicling pleas- 
anter months had no such alarming warn- 
ings. 

January was mild, so much so that for 
days the people allowed their fires to go 
out, as artificial heat made the build- 
ings uncomfortably warm. This pleasant 
weather was broken by a severe cold snap 
in February, but this low temperature 
passed ina few days and a warmer con- 
dition, similar to the month previous, set in. 
March “ came in likea lion, but went out 
likea lamb.” There was nothing unusual 
in the climatic conditions of the month 
which differed from those generally found 
inthe windy season. April was the ad- 
vance guard of this strange freak in tem- 
perature. The early days were warm and 
bright, but as the month drew toa close 
the cold increased until it ended in ice and 
snow and a very low temperature. To 
those who delighted in balmy May days and 
loved to watch the budding flowers, the 
May of 1816 wasa bitter disappointment. 
True, buds came, but so did the frost, and 
one night laid vegetation a blackened waste. 
Corn was killed, and the field had to be 
made ready for another planting, but the 
people’s astonishment was complete when 
they found ice formed to the thickness of 
half an inch in the pools. June, ‘the 
month of roses,’’ was this year a month of 
ice and desolation. The ‘‘oldest inhabi- 
tant’’ was surprised, for never before 
had the mercury sunk so low in the 
tube in these latitudes in the last month 
of spring, Frost, ice and snow were com- 
mon. Almost every green thing that had 
taken advantage of a few warm days to de- 
velop was killed, and various kinds of fruit 
were nearly all destroyed. One day the 
beautiful snow fell to a depth of ten inches 
in Vermont, seven inches in Maine and 
three inches in Massachusetts and central 
New York. Matters were beginning to be 
interesting. People were undecided whether 
to spend the winter in the South or at the 
seashore and mountains. One day the lat- 
ter resorts were desirable, and the next 
would decide in favor of the former, but on 
the whole the Southern clime was preferred. 


July was accompanied by frost and _ ice, 
and those who celebrated the glorious Fourth 
““not wisely but too well ”’ found an abun- 
dance of ice handy for immediate use the 
next morning. It was not very thick, not 
more than one-sixteenth of an inch, but it 
was ice, and it caused the good people of 
New England, New York and some sections 
of Pennsylvania to look grave. That month 
Indian corn was destroyed in all but the 
most favored locations, and but a small 
quantity escaped. 

Surely August would put an end to such 
cold weather, but the farmers as well as 
hotel proprietors were doomed to disap- 
pointment. The midsummer month was, 
if possible, more cheerless than the days 





112 males out of every 1000 engaged in agri- | 


was so badly frozen that it was cut for fod- 
der, and almost every green plant in this 
country as well as Europe was frozen. 
Papers received from England stated that 
the year 1816 would be remembered by the 
generation then living as a year in which 
there was no summer. 

What little corn ripened in the unexposed 
, States was worth almost its weight in silver, 
jand farmers were compelled to provide 
themselves with corn grown in 1815 for the 
seed they used in the spring)of 1817. This 
seed never cost so much, being difficult to 
get even at $5 per bushel. 

The last month of summer was ushered in 
bright and warm, and for two weeks the 
almost frozen people began to thaw out. It 
was the mildest weather of the year, and 
just as the inhabitants got fairly to appreci- 
ate it old Boreas and Jack Frost came along 
and whitened and hardened everything in 
their path. On the 16th ice formed a quar- 
ter of an inch thick,and winter clothing that 
had been laid away for a few!days was 
again brought forth and wrapped around 
shivering humanity. By this time the peo- 
ple had given up all hopes of again seeing 
the flowers bloom or hearing the birds sing, 
and began to prepare for a hard winter. 

October kept up the reputation of its pre- 
decessors, as there was scarcely a day that 
the thermometer registered higher than 30°. 
November was also extremely cold, and 
sleighing was good the first week of the 
month, but strange to relate, December was 
the mildest and most comfortable month of 
the entire year, a condition which led many 
people to believe that the seasons had 
changed about. : 

Of course, the cold spell sent breadstuffs 
toan unheard-of price, and it was impossi- 
ble to obtain for table use many of the com- 
mon vegetables, as they were required for 
seed. Flour sold in 1817 in the cities for $13 
per barrel, and the average price of wheat 
in England was ninety-seven shillings per 
quarter.—Boston Globe. 

Map of Soils. 
Uncle Sam is going to have a soil map 
that will bea wonder. It will be something 
of a kind entirely new, and will enable the 
farmer, wherever he is located, to determine 
just what crops will bring him the largest 
returns in money. Printed in colors, it will 
convey information in the clearest and most 
easily comprehended manner imaginable. 
The map is to cover the whole of the 
United States, and will be on such a scale 
that every ten-acre patch will be represented 
by one-eighth of an inch square. But each 
farmer will be able to procure a chart of his 
own neighborhood on a larger scale, so that ' 
he can arrange his planting in accordance 
with the suggestions which it conveys. The 
work is done by townships to start with, and 





which are finally assembled to form com- 
plete maps of States. 

Hitherto the business of farming has been 
to some extent guesswork ; the agriculturist 
formed a surmise as to what crops were best 
for him to try, and did his planting accord- 
ingly. Henceforth it will be quite different. 


these are put together to make counties, |. 


| Hessian fly. 


production of about a bale to the acre. 


have been ascertained recently by the ex- 
perts to be valuable for crops of kinds not 
yet introduced, such as vegetables and cer- 
tain fruits. Provided with a soil map of 
the region the farmer will know where to 
replace poor crops of cotton with vegetables 
that will yield $100 to $200 an acre. In that 
part of the country there is a great deal of 
what is called “wash soil,’’ which has 
ruined whole sections agriculturally, the 


floods and rains. Such areas are indicated 


how to treat them by terracing, etc. 

The map will givea basis for the intro- 
duction of new crops from abroad, by show- 
ing what areas are specially adapted to cer- 
tain kinds of plants. It was incidentally 
to this investigation that the important fact 
was ascertained that real Sumatra tobacco 
could be grown in the Connecticut Valley, 
a discovery which will put millions of dol- 
lars into the pockets of American pro- 
ducers. In these days of rapid agricul- 
tural development it is of the utmost im- 
portance to encourage in every possible way 
the introduction and spread of new indus- 
tries, such as truck growing, fruit culture 
onimproved principles, etc., and the soil 
map here described has an obvious and im- 


Rene Bache, in Providence Journal. 
+> o 
Notes from Washington, D. C. 


Hot weather seems to be the main topic 
of discussion among the officials of the De- 





the country is sweltering under the hot rays 
of the sun, the general interest in what, 
effect the high temperature has on crops, | 
and its allied subjects, is increasing. ) 
Dr. E. O. Howard, the entomologist “ti 
the Department, although fairly swamped 
with an immense amount of correspond-} 
ence upon his desk, still said that notwith- | 
standing this fact he found no trouble in| 
keeping tn touch with the farmer. | 
“* Yes, the weather is hot,’’ says Dr. E. 0. | 
Howard, entomologist of the Department, | 
“but I cannot say that these conditions | 
affect one way or another the insects which , 
feed on our crops. The reports received | 
show that the chinch bug, which thrives | 
well in such weather as we aré now having, 
is doing considerable damage to wheat in, 
the West, and more especially in Raneas) 
and Nebraska. On the other hand, plant- 
lice damage is very little, for, as is well | 
known, such pests are subject to the attacks | 
of parasites during (ry conditions, while | 
such is not the case during rainy period<. 
“* We have reports of considerable damage 
to cotton in Texas, but the hot spell has | 
aided the reduction of its amount.”’ | 
““We have also heard from New York, 
where the crops are damaged by the) 
Each year there has been | 
and more damage from this} 
source there, until this year seems to} 
be the climax. With the increase of | 
the insect there is a corresponding increase 
inits enemies, the parasites. Man will 





more 








He will study the Government map, and 
from it will obtain advice, based on the, 
highest scientific knowledge, as to what will | 
be best for him to try to grow. Then he | 
will go ahead with a reasonable certainty of | 
satisfactory results. 

In the first place, the soil map will show 
what kind of agricultural industry any 
given locality is best adapted for, whether | 
fruit raising, vegetable growing, dairying or | 
general farming. It will make clear to the 
farmer in North Carolina, for instance, that | 
he has the same soil that is used advan-_| 
tageously for certain purposes in Georgia, | 
and that, if climatic conditions are not un- | 
favorable, the same crops may be expected 
to suecced on his land. | 

A wonderful strip of light, sandy soil, not | 
over four or five miles wide, extends along | 
the Atlantic coast from Massachusetts to 
Florida, with occasional interruptions, bor- | 
dering the ocean and its embayments, i. e., | 
the rivers and bays. It is a natural truck | 
patch, adapted for the production of early, 
vegetables, which ripen much sooner in that 
ribbon of land than anywhere else in corre- 
sponding latitudes, owing to the nearness of 
the sea. The nearer the water the earlier 
the planting may be done. 

Along that strip in spring the climate 
moves north at an average rate otf thirteen 
miles a day. The crops of vegetables which 
it produces come to market at a currespond- 
ing rate. But backward weather in the 
South and forward weather in the North 
will disarrange things sometimes, causing a 
ripening of the same kind of produce at the 
same period in different latitudes of the 
strip, and thus bringing about a glut disas- 
trous to growers. Under ordinary condi- 
tions, however, the potatoes, tomatoes, peas 
and other garden stuff arrive first from 
Florida, then from Georgia, next from the 
Carolinas, and so on. 

This interesting strip is conspicuously 
shown on the soil map, owing to its great 
commercial importance. It has so length- 
ened the season for fresh vegetables that 
it may be said that there is no longer any 
season; such products are obtainable all the 
year round. In southern Florida there isa 
limited area below reach of frost, where 
vegetables can be grown all winter, and the 
yleld of this region tides over the cold 
months, until the spring season begins its 
march up the coast. 

It isthe strip next to the beach,a mile wide, 
that is best for trucking purposes, and these 
sandy lands, when near to cities and with 
good transportation available, are worth 
from $50 to $500 an acre, though only a few 
years ago they were valued at $1 an acre. 
As shown by the map, even along the strip 
the soils vary so as to be adapted to different 
kinds of truck, the lightest and sandiest 
being best for early peas, the medium most 
suitable for tomatoes and the heaviest right 
for growing cabbages. 

The iaap will call attention to certain 
troubles of soils, which have been investi- 
gated through chemical analyses. One of 
these is acidity, which has an important in- 
fluence’ upon farming over large areas; 
another is excess or deficiency of certain 
elements of plant growth, which can be sup- 
plied by fertilizers, and yet another is alkali. 
As for alkali, science has ascertained both 
the source of it and the remedy. It comes 
usually from wash from the mountains, 
from salts carried on to the land by irriga- 
tion, or from deposits laid down at a period 
when the land was sea bottom. The remedy 
is to underdrain the land and wash out the 
alkali and to prevent accumulation of see- 
page water in the subsoil. 

An illustration of the method of mapping 
and of the value of the work is afforded by 
achart of the so-called Yazoo Bottom in 
Mississippi, which has just been completed. 
It is a vast alluvial delta, one hundred miles 
long by forty miles wide, and comprises a 
good deal of the richest land in the world. 
But within its topograpical limits are four 
or five different kinds of soil, some of which 
are unproductive. Some of the land yields 
a quarter ofa bale of cotton to the acre, 
some of it half a bale, some of it three-quar- 
ters of a bale and some of it a bale and more. 





already passed. Ice formed even thicker 
than it had done the month before, and corn 


Generally speaking, the bottom represents a 


| suffered to any extent from the attacks of 


now step inand destroy the pest, so that 
next year there wiil be less of the insects 
but a good quantity of its enemies. The | 
year after there will be more of the flies, the | 


year after still more, until another year of | 


more step in and begin the work of destruc- | 
tion. So you see there isa regular ascend- | 
ing and descending of the scale of life by ! 
the Hessian fly. } 

Speaking of insects, reminds me once of | 
a professor who said to me, while we were 
talking of the destiny of man, ‘“ Doctor,” | 
he said, ‘‘ when there is nothing but a! 
barren waste of land, showing the stark, ; 
stiff bodies of the last men in the world, 
and when all signs of other animal and 
vegetable life have disappeared, I believe | 
above all this there willbe the hum and | 
buzz of one of your pesky, cankerous 
bugs! ”’ | 


In his office high up in the building used 
as the home of agriculture, yourcorrespond 
ent found acting agrestologist C. L. Shear. 
** Although we are having hot weather 
here,”’ he said, “and are trying our best to 
remain cool, the country in general has not 


Old Sol. I speak, of course, from the stand- 
point of the agrostologist. The forage crops 
have had a great excess of rain this year, 
and this seems to have been stored in the 
ground for just such an efnergency as this. 
In fact, even in the East, where the tem- 
perature is the highest, the crops are good. 
Professor. Seribner, who is now up in 
Maine, reports that he never has found'the 
grasses so fully matured as he has seen in 
that section at the present time. He has 
sent to us a bunch of native grass and it is, 
indeed, very fine. Kansas and Nebraska, I 
believe, have suffered from drought, corn 
especially. 

“As a whole, however, I do not think 
there will be much trouble from the heat, 
unless, of course, this spell should remain 
with us for some time yet. After all, the 
farmer has had no cause for complaining 
about our excessively wet spring; it has 
come to a good end.”’ 


The Maryland and Virginia farmers, 
owing to the high state of the temperature 
during the past ten days, have found it 
impossible to muster enough hands to har- 
vest the ripe hay and wheat. Luckily the 
moon has come to their rescue, and taking 
advantage of this, they have begun work in 
the fields right after sundown, and by the 
aid of the lunar light have gathered in 
their crops, which otherwise would have 
been dried and burned up by the heat. 


The Albany (N. Y.) Argus has raised the 
cry that the potato is likely to die out until 
there should be no more of that health and 
life-giving vegetable, unless something is 
done to save the ‘ pratie.’’ 

The potato is among the cheapest of all 
the cultivated foods, and while it is gener- 
ally known that it is reproduced by budding, 
pieces of the tuber containing “‘ eyes ”’ being 
planted in the ground, most people will be 
surprised, the Argus states, to learn that 
potato seed is an almost unheard of curi- 
osity. 

From time to time new varieties of the po- 
tato have been developed by the crossing of 
the seed, but this requires a somewhat costly 
experiment, which is quite as likely to prove 
a failure as a success. Even then,in the 
latter case, the first year’s crop will be of 
small tubers, worthless for commercial use. 
The budding method of propagation has 
been carried on to such an extent that it is 
the rule for the blossoms to wither without 
fructification, and, even then, in the excep- 
tional cases, continues the Argus, the fruit 
is generally seedless and barren. However, 
experiments are now being carried on in 
California by Mr. Burbank, whereby it is 
hoped seeds will be procured to use in the 
restoration of the species. 


According to a recent report, a substitute 
for meat has been patented in this country. 
The mere fact that it is declared by the in- 
ventor to have the flavor and nutritive prop- 
erties of meat, while actually of purely 
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partment of Agriculture. While most of | 
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CHARLES J. JAGER COMPANY, 


Corner High and Batterymarch Streets, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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ASK ANY HORSE 


which fence he damages least, or least damages ! 
when he runs into it. He willsay, ‘‘PAGE.” 


Sttttee ee 


| PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCECO., ADRIAN, MICH. 


ORIGINAL BLACK AFRICAN 
YELLOW CLARIFIED WHITE 
STITCHING. For Hand or Ma- 
Chine Use. Absolutely the 


Best. Quality Guaranteed. A 


Trial will Convince. We now stamp on every payy 
JARED HOLT, also TEMPER or SEASON 


| a maximum quantity,and then man will once It is important to observe this if you want 


results. For Sale by all Jobbers. 


Manufactured only by JARED HOLT CO.. Albany, N.Y 
ATTENTION! 


Now is the time to buy our 


IMPROVED SORE BACK SADDLE. 


Made with a Wronght Iron Tree adjustalie ¢ 
Made in two sizes. 1 and 14 ba 
Nickel or Brass Trimmings. Made by 


THE BERGEN HARNESS CO., 
579 Cummunipaw Avenue, - JERSEY CITY. N.! 


WE ARE JOBBERS OF 


Harness Makers’ Supplies 


We can give better values in Harness Leath: 
than others. Write us and find out 


J. M. EILERS & CO., 
335 Main Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


THE CONNECTICUT SADDLERY & BELL C0. 


Manufacturers of 


Fine Saddlery Hardware. 


DOG COLLARS AND SLEIGH BELLS 
MERIDEN, - CONNECTICUT. 


OUR MACHINES 


Set tires tight and they STAY tight. 


Give uniform dish to wheels. and they held th: 
Compress the tire equally at all points, leay i 
in proper condition. Give general satisfact 
users. Vrite for catalogue with list of | 
testimonials. 


THE WEST TIRE SETTER CO.. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


THE CELL 


Is the secret_of Lattina success. The Lattina | 
lar Vehicle Tire is made up of cells alternat 
circular rubber dises. It has the perfect ridin: 
ties of a Pneumatic, with No Pumping, No Pu: 
ures, and No Valves to leak or tear out 
particulars, address. 


RUBBER TIRE COPIPAN * 


1215 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa 





vegetable ingredients, would go for 1 
were it not thit the chemists of the li 
Office have endorsed the claim as tru 
the compound containing protein and 
elements, utilizable in the body for mi 
flesh and blood, and for fuel, in about 
same proportions as mutton. 

The substitute is composed ot 
gluten, water and peanut meal. Of co 
peanut meal is exceedingly rich in ; 
(the tlesh and blood-making: substa’ 
foods), while its oil is a capital fuel to 
body. Wheat gluten furnishes the » 
of the elements required to imitate nm: 

In preparing the mixture, the glu! 
first washed, to free it from starch. 


then mixed thoroughly with the wat: 


peanut meal. At length, the concoci 


cooked in sealed cans for from one to 


hours, at a temperature of from 21° | 
degrees Fahrenheit, the result being : 
change in the consistency and flavor | 
contents. This last stage, the cook 
the cause of the peculiar quality) 
product. Guy E. Mire! 
Catarrh Cannot Be Cured 


with LOCAL APPLICATIONS, as the) 
reach the seat of the disease. Catarrh is 
or constitutional disease, and in order t 
you must take internal remedies. Hall's ‘ 
Cure is taken internally and acts direct! 
blood and mucous surfaces. Hall’s Cata!! 
is not aquack medicine. It was pres 
one of the best physicians in this coun! 
years, and is aregular prescription. It 
posed of the best tonics known, combine. 
the best blood purifiers, acting direct!) 
mucous surfaces. The perfect combinatic! 
two ingredients is what produces such \\' 
ful results in curing Catarrh. Send 1° 
monials, free. 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Tole! 
Sold by druggists, price 75c. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


The strong eat well, sleep well, look weil. 
weak don’t. Hood’s Sarsaparilla makes the 
strong. 
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seve cteceee eeceees -+++-14 50@15 00  Oleo for the fiscal year 1900 show that we. ex- 
(anvewaas see + +e+++++-13 50@14 00 | ported from this country 146,739,681 pounds: of 
fine choice... ..........--+-++- 13 601400 | oleo oll, anu 4,256,067 pounds of manufactured 








hogs, 246 calves; New Hampshire 10 cattle, 23; “ “2 “ 


‘sheep, 4 hogs, 38 calves; Vermont, 21 cattle, 47 ie 








| Commonwealth of Mastacheseits, 





eS. calves; Mas: 8 51 
| STON LIVE STOCK MARKETS, — | hogs, 277calves tS Met] clover mixed, & toit----------18 ALAM | Oleo, or neatly 73,370 tons of oll and 2128. tons. of MIDDLEsEx, ss. 
_ . — Tuesday—2051 head of cattle at the yards for| _awate, ton sent eee seaeseeees san’ l — re ee fea Bhs sige +s iiss cage COURT. 
|< OF LIVE STOCK AT WATERTOWN | O76 SOT Western’ A giod: demand fer the dhe | BBW: bah Pet tot---s---...cccccs---., 94 990) many 26,700 060 pounda, Sweden, and” Nersray irr other "persons ‘interested “inthe estate 3} 
AND BRIGHTON. supply of beef stock. Beef cows sell readily at Straw, tangled rye...........---.+.---0- 500,332 pounds, Denmark 8,628,948 pounds, United peng: ML of Lincoln, in said 
Por the week ending July 17, 1901. strong prices. Western steers in the hands of FLOUR AND GRAIN Kingdom 7,265,764 pounds and Belgium 2,892,778 On Jellies WHE EAS, a petition has been presented to 
Shotes butchers and exporters. Libby Bros. are handling le pounds. Nearly all ofthis is used in the ; tH said Court to prant a letter administra- 
countries purchasing it, either for home on On the estate of said deceased tu Charles $ 


Fellows’ stock while Mr. Fellows is on his vaca- 


preserves and pickles, spread 
use orexport, as a substitute for butter, or gfe cm wll cvepamy 
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Fleur.—The market + aaa quiet. 
Spring patents, $3 70.@4 00. 
Spring, clear and straight, $2 90@3 50. 


and yet those 
inter patents, $ 60.@3 90, countries which buy it have a_ reputation 
Winter, clear an straight, $3 25 


“ @3 70. for their butter ts in E ; t 
vrices on Sean as P. Day, 4 bulls, 900 tbs, at 3}c; 2 cows, 900 Ibs, 34¢.| one Ngeml.—The marketls higher at $1 111 ara Bagned, and there 


Akl 
eeler of Lincoln, in said County, or to some 
Th . S265 496 50 
. La . 2401 5227 75 
3 H.N. Jenne, 2 beef steers, av. 1300 ths, at 5c. is no doubt that Holland and Germany export 
| ver hundred pounds on total weight of ‘ Pome Pay SAGES Sey ee more of it than the United States, in one form or 


bast ne ] ——. 
, ou are hereby ¢ to appear at a Pro 
Court, to be he ad at Cambridge. | in said County et 
Middlesex, on the third day of September, A. D. 
jn thy nine a in ll forenoon, to show 
5 ou have, w le sam 
; bejgranted. on y e should not 
hd said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
pubiic notice thereof by publis' ing this citation 
. Parafine Wane sles weeratic once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
Sdeces ether waya about the house. Fall in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a news- 
pound package. paper published in Boston, the last publication to 
Sold everywhere, one day, at least, before said Court. 
STANDARD OIL CO. Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTYRE, E uire, 
First Judge of said Court, this twelfth day of July, 
in the year one thousand nine hundred and one. 
S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all persons interested in the estate of WIL- 


IAM J. CU KIER, | 3 
coun , deceased. ate of Lexington, in said 


and 
Cattle Sheep Suckers Fat Hogs Veals | tion in California. Trask & Stevens, 14steers, av. 
25,491 1740 | 825 ths, at better than $3.90 offered that figure. A. 
,758 * 2032 | C. Foss, 8 beef cows, av. 900 Ibs, at strong 34c. J. 


an adulteration of butter, 
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W. 


ow and meat, extra, $6.00@6.25; first Milch Cows. ye Fleur.—Trade continues quiet, with | the other. We do not think there are many if 
bl. any creameries in the United States that use it to will koop them absolately moisture and 
ac 


~.0a5.75; second quality, $5.00@5.25;| Not a heavy supply, and speculators were | the market quoted at $2 75a3 50 p bbl 
a \y, $4.00@4.75; a few choice single pairs, | buying up the better class, expecting a good| @ae Meal.—Quoted firm, $3 85@%4 00 bbl. | increase their butter product by adulteration. 
_ some of the poorest, bulls, ete., $3.00@ | demand on Wednesday. Values not especially | for rolled, and $4 25@4 40 for cut and ground. The exports of manufactured oleo from this 
strong, and trade light except to speculators. Rye Flour.—The market is quoted at $2 75@ | country included 1,466,638 pounds to British West 
D. G. Lougee, 2 milch cows, $35 each. P. A. | 350 P bbl. 
Berry, 4 cows, at $41 each. E. E. Chapman, 1 
milech cow, $40. Thompson & Hanson, 9 cows, 
$30,050. 


stern steers, 4}.@6c. 

\p YounG@, CALVES—Fair quality, $20 
| s#0@48; fancy milch cows, $50@65; 
jdry, $12.@25, 

.—Thin young cattle for farmers: Year 
‘o: two year olds, $14@30; three year Veal Calves. 
10. Much of the stock went at firmer prices or 

sent over to the works for to kill. Dealers an- 

ticipate tc better rates, considering lighter run, 
x, 3h @5¥e. although within about 300 as many as last week. 
cos —Per pound, 6! @6%e, live weight; | Thompson & Hanson, 51 calves, of 130 ths, at 

-holesale, —; retail, $2.25@8; country | 5ic. D. G. Lougee sold 6 fancy calves, av. 200 tbs, Winter wheat, bran sacks, $17 50. 


Y Winter wheat, middling sacks, $18 75. 
at 6c, E. E. Chapman sold calves, of 140 ths, at Spring wheat, bran sacks, $16 50. 
She. Spring wheat, middling sacks, $16 50. 
Cottonseed meal for shipment, $25 00. 


a apne —Tie market is steady with trade ruling 
u 


State grades, 6-rowed, 65@72c. 
State, 2-rowed, 62@67c. : 


Indies, 448,769 pounds to Germany, 364,712 pounds 


Nord yellow apot nse ce With prices steady. | t United Kingdom, 516,463 pounds to Cuba and 


Steamer yellow, new, 55c. 

No. 3, yellow, 56}c. 

Oats.—Quiet but steady. 

Clipped, Taney, spot, dase. + 
o. 2 clipped, white, 35c. 

No. 3 clipped white, 34}c. Live Stock Notes. 


Heavier fo ship, whit Be ” F In an Ohio paper we find a statement from 
Millfeed.—The market is steady for all kinds. ® farmer who says that one season colts died 


219,140 pounds to Porto Rico. The tropical coun- 
tries like it because it does not melt or grow 
rancid as quickly as the genuine butter. : 


























Per pound, live weight, 2} @3e; extra, 
cop and lambs, per head, in lots, $2.50@ 





FULLY EQUIPPED, _ 


, without apparent cause until post-mortem | 1)5 acre farm western N. H., near the Ct. River Val- 
ley; pr horses, 12 head cattle, farming tools. machin- 


EAS, i of 
'exumination showed stomach and intestines ery. Nehlcles, Sugar tools hay and crope, land well George O. Smith and Ellen Dana, 


{ : the trustees under the will of said deceased 
fo: be = a Wequ In the = a mess divided iad excellent quality, and worked largely by have presented for allowance the third, fourth’ 
of sweet apples was given to those left alive, | to vitiage; 24 story, Li-room house, 2 hati sects Will; | xt accounts of their trust under said 
and the next day worms were passed in con- | ample store room, running ane water to buildings; 

ov crsthing in wood Shape; $3500. part cash, includes 


s, Ta Tee. 
\ \LVES—3} @5}e Pp tb. 
tl brighton, 6a7e P tb; country lots, 6e. 
-\ INS —75¢ @$1.50; dairy skins, 40. @60c. 
. Brighton, 4@5e P tb; country lots, 


Late Arrivals. 


Wednesday—Not a heavy supply of milch cows. 


The dry weather brings in buyers. The trade, You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 


Court, to be held‘at Cambridge in said County, on 


| siderable numbers, and as the apples were | ai 
the third day of September, A. D. 1901 


2.5. 


however, was nothing extra to boast of. Last 
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| ' i 13 Devonshire Street. 
) ~y \WINS—25.@300. week's prices were slimly sustained, still really | Western grades, 70a75c. = es the 7 : bee Ponty = “ Se en | eee ee forenoon, to show cause af soe 
) m INGsS—l0a@lde. good cows are sold on their merit and at good Barley.—Quiet demand, with prices higher at rifty yearlings, that finally so a ‘ g 8550 buys 150-acre eastern Vermont farm. Full par- have, why the same should not be allowed. 
, ees prices. P. A. Berry sold one especially fine cow | 60@76e for No. 2 G-rowed State, and 45a@60c for prices. Although we never had occasion to a, PS F. LELAND, anos -— trustees are ordered to serve ‘ 
‘attle SI Hogs Veals Horses | & better then $70, 1 at $60, with sales at $35@45. | No. 22-rowed State. Feed barley, 55@65e. try this remedy, we do not doubt that it isa Se ee ee persons’ interested” Ine tive ‘eat go BS 
a _ — ony can 1132 417 J+ T. Molloy sold 6 extra cows $45 each, 1 fancy Rye.—Quiet, $3.054@3.60 p bbl, 5c P bushel. good one, nor do we doubt that beets or 325-ACRE FARM FOR $1600 days at least before said Court or by pupae 
; ho 262 BNIB 6 13) Cow $50, 2 at $37.50 each. Libby Bros. handled = mangels,and perhaps other roots,would have} hes . CesST Ne ea, ee ln each week, for three suc 
| _ ee ae | hot only their own cows to sell, but Harris & THE WOOL MARKET | equally good results WELL LOCATED, southeastern Vermont; good pep eeks, in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGH- 
| . le. Sh Fellows. Cow sold ata range of $25@52. J. S. meen eee . : eee land, well divided; can do work by machinery: fruit, bli @ hewspaper published in Boston, the last 
‘tle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. Ss. Cow © we , wood, timber, trout brook, sugar orchard: Il-room ublication to be one day, at least, before said 
as: Henry sold at $55, $50, $48, down to $35. W. A. | Unwashed fleece, fine, Piohigan Peooesanse inaid At the meeting of the Texas Live Stock peng barns Stted for 2 cows. : horses, 100 sheep ; outs or by mailing postpaid a copy of. this 
i" 3 . , 30.050, .D. It < yar DA EER Cane acne shanu a : ‘ sure spring water; fine view; only 1600, part cash; | citation t son: e 
} Waine. _ At Brighton. Ricker sold milch cows ars Foye + ed “ ROK. lol sccee 19a20 | Association a while ago it was said that | Can show others same trip. ’ : "| eaninumeen days of lone cane erected in the. 
! =h: Rrightom. ; : Henry, - —_ Ne ae _ on a 305. W “ 2 niood Mf eee eeeeeeeenes py there were three million less horses in the} P. F. LELAND, 113 Devonshire Street. Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTYRE Esquire 
* Pras stevens 2 4 choice cows a 4 2 . ° ¥ +g eee Cree Cope: a T . . First Jud ‘ + i eee ol 
2 1 rsons “ Sounie Scollans sold at $40@55. A. Davis had in 22 Fine doigins. Oe. woe eee eee eater een ee ee es 29.430 ecg napa AP po ag, = = ’ July, in’ the Ban age Bn Be agg nn A 
: N \crmwell 1 At Watertown. | Cattle this morning. Dita Hicawekecwence 7 ; 7 ’ FARMERS’ WANTS und one, S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 
| ; Sick Eat J Gould 230 Tn I, sie socecomsckomaanttstasnapte esearch shrinkage being mostly in the herds that ONE CENT A WORD : 
% aris & Pek “3 . < ai seeciahatl a bE EE + i 
) i lows +4 ey rit wes hii 4 But few on sale at $2.50a4. Shotes, $4.50a8. BLoopy MILK.—E. R. W., Essex County ; then ran wild on the plains. There isa Commonwealth of Massach 
§ Lib os od C Coughlin 7% wad, <== | Bae | eee aes alee deh: Eee seatale a greatly increased use of horses in this coun- ueaimers’ Want Department is established to allow setts, 
Ytioit 2 EERE ALY seme : SS.: y C : eeds, Fruits, etc. 
: x Kerry i Mingenehmecste. BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. some of the pone blood vessels in the udder or | Y, aud a demand for large numbers from | aiso Heip or Situation Wanted. ‘There 1s a charge of | MIDDLESEX, 8, 
| : Aa penn 3 J sie acre teats, and when a single case occurs we usually abroad, and it will take six years to begin initials.” PRo Duplay. Gach te Sovaligniar the PROBATE COURT. 
u ) | see J nry Pa a Downe Ss, ‘ i j 5 E 
) DG O H Forbush 8 hol le Pri attribute it to some blow or bruise, perhaps from to have a supply to equal the demand, even | order. To all - persons interested in the estate of 
New Hampshire. Me = ar Wholesale ate the horn of another animal, perhaps from being | if it “ not largely increase a Py a ae A TT SRR Ne ve miéOsine denen late of Lexing- 
{1 Brighton. AA ae ; oultry, Fresh Killed. stepped on, or even by the hitting of the leg|time. If this is correct there shou e a} REST Farm Bargain in New England—160-acre farm HEREAS, Geor mit 
Ai Fost anil .. a aa” = seein en ~ against a full udder when walking. Sometimes | profit in breeding horses at almost any time Whaltied 2o4 cave ae Seetb toes bern ann gon ee be pod oy meh 
AINED! i Conners 14 Tort ews re 23425 | too heavy pressure in milking may cause it, but comfortable; 40 acres mow land. smooth, somewhat | have presented for allowance the third, fourth, 
Co. Chiekens, ¢ pring g for years to come. run d but all 1 fifth , 
Ed Sargent 4 99 JP Day 10 14 Chickens, fair to good..........-..--.-.---- 15420 | when it comes like an epidemic in whole herds, ; ———__—_— ; corp and har? wanture tor tt or ieee nn ene an and sixth accounts of their trust under said 
) Gs Peavey Ss 8 DA Walker 8 | Chickens, broilers. - -- Wa and in many of them, we can only attribute it to} An experiment in Ohio in feeding fifty | 2000 sugar trees in one clump; nearly level land, very ra , 
) Geo Heath 10 2 | Spring ducks... - Bel | the extret sues eather of the last week in June , hogs from Dee. 13 to 20 and from Dee. 20 to | fee from stone and swamps; splendid set of sugar emma tob ay rue pride et id fA gg 
_ , " Western. “owls, extra choice l3ya ne extreme hot w 5 . . a ° tools to go with them: one of the best 1 dai au 0 be held at Cambridge in said county. on 
oe = 13 At Brighten. = fair to good. ... “ —.. this year. It has induced a sort of fever more or | 298 showed 14.8 pounds gain for the bushel of forme ie Windham ‘County. Prices Bein, cash,4 the third eo nepember, A.D. oe, at nine 
WE Wallace 57 WN Chamberlin — 225. Pigeons, tame, P doz..........------- - 4125 | less severe, but certainly severe enough to cause a! eorn the first week and 15% the second | 7° ance on tine. NN & CO., Brattleboro, Vt. have. Wier the a0 » to Slow Cause, If any you 
Swift & Co 697 Western iced or frozen— ‘i j ; :. ‘ lave, W he same should not be allowed. 
Weenie Morris Beef Co. 476 Wistha. GMOS... .<i0<dsa-ccdesessesd 1oa@11 | Congestion, . hich eae : _* ae be | week. With the price of hogs at $4.60 per | AgaMMOTH Light Brahmas, 10 to 14 pounds at ma | 5 nay _ x he tage are ordered to serve this cita- 
‘ town. SS Learned 96 Turkeys, com. to good... we. THAD blood vessels, probably only the smaller capilla- hundred weight Dec. 20 this gave value turity. Great. winter layers. . S. HAWK, | “on by delivering a copy thereof to all persons 
) N iH een 10 Sturtevant & Chickens, choice, spring -- 4@16 | ries,;when milking began. It would be likely to be Ape + ooh ns She 1 A, D be a eS a ay ee aaron days at least be- 
i ‘Sais r 11 55 H aley . 80 - broilers... «a 16417 worse in pastures where there was no shade than oO _ Corn at 685 cents a bushe ’ and on ec. 9 ore Sali ourt, or y pu x ung the same once in 
went 1 ae oe oe Chickens, medium... - je toy (in shaded pastures. We know of no treatment | with hogs at $4.65, the corn proved worth | [GGs from Black Langshans and Indian Runner Tisestaveunene ee ra gg ol 
i VH Woodward 4 6 AtNED™M& Weel — Fowls, good to choice -- 9@104 5 ps ul ice th h Ducks from New York: low prices. Write for #HMAN, @ hewspaper 
. } ood wi . 7 | better than to give each cow about one ounce of | 70? cents. The market price there was then ; 4 stg, -, | published in Boston, the last publication to be one 
ANEDM& Weel Co. Old Cocks... ---------+------+++++-++22+++ 6ha ree 36-page illustrated Catalog — it’s a beauty, | PUD ! D ‘ e i 
x Sobel NE DM& Wool | Live Poultry. saltpetre once a day, preferably in the night feed, | 32 cents a bushel, thus the owner for two | PICTON FARMS. Clayton, N.Y. post-paid. » Sopp of thie eas ng. : 
=z ne oP 4 . » a omar Powis P DW... «<2... 55.2... 22 es scesecsesces 10@ 104 for three or four days, then stop & ~~ age weeks feeding received more than double) 7a. ) FERRETS—Pure blood. Furnished not rsons interested in the cau anaes days at 
MG Flanders ee oo & Bee SE | OAR ESERIES NN 5a6 | and if trouble reappears, repeat t “. rice for his corn, or an average of nearly 600 akin. Finest strain in the land. Bred from | least before said Court. 
WA Farnham 16 Ewart Bros. & p : ! 
Bicker 46> Baker 34 | Spring chickens, P th....-.....---.--------- 12416 | good veterinary surgeon might offer a better | ~, cents. While we have often said that | 904 Workers. Sate arrival guaranteed. $. & L.| Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire. t 
F hicker 8 W Daniel 0 Butt remedy, but this reduces fever, loosens the | ‘ : : r ARNSWORTH, New London, 0. First Judge of said Court, this ninth day of July, } 
BRicker 8 : vay 49° 1509 master. sate : he kid q| there was money to be made in feeding Sic in the year one thousand nine hundred and one. 4 
BH Coombs 2 J A Hathaway 49 bowels, quickens the action of the heys, and | Il d S. H. FOLSOM, Register 
—— oy Rors-—heeee Sizes quoted below include | ve have found it efficacious in cases of bloody | hogs when ten pounds of pork would se A traps" Ne cats oar new iscovsry serie tein No i. M, ster. 
Export Trafic. Treoaeny —_ r milk as of garget or ropy milk. for the price of a bushel of corn, we have | like magic ; they never come back; le postpaid. Free Commonwealth of M ch 
Fromeable received the English market for , Vi& N. H. assorted sizes - 20a2 Pes not thought that was the limit, nor have we — — — by Ay a ial tee jassa setts, t 
; state cattle shows firmness at fc advance on best | ee ee = " Sa: hy soe iainiith: eanitiiiabaiail. thought that even carefulfeeding could pro-| (33, .tt~ Co., Dept. 2 dork, Pa. ‘| Mespeeeen on: i 
vyades, With sales Mal2se,d.w. Shipments A! N. Xs» 5 S.. e ‘ 3 : ‘ | 
? sha . with ales at me ‘lebt ses the Western, asst. spruce tubs - 20a Mr. J. H. Hale of Connecticut, who is good duce over fifteen pounds of pork to the aaiin titan, iets dlnamemnieun saneaian PROBATE COURT. 
 Liverpocl and Eenaan Rete Smee ais > "Western, large ash tubs. a authority upon peaches and strawberries, classes | bushel. P Herd bulls having 22 polled crosses, 2X months old. | To all persons interested in the estate of JOHN 1 
pet tv works ee ~e sree cose se =: (i ee the Marshall Sample and Glen Mary as the great Yet this helps to prove what we have! A. E. BURLEIGH, Knox City, Knox Co., Mo. ie ODY, late of Arlington, in said County of k 
‘his port for the week 2757 n creamery, weste S.- - See ; s 5 x / . | See Mi ‘ -eased. 
this port - a 1509 sheep a Cresmeeny” seconds.......- - Walt | market berries of the new kinds, and the Nick | often said, that the man who sells lean | CN Se eS NA Tee Menke nanan E. PEABODY, trustee } 
suieosnaie ane cna ic mn- Creamery, eastern ......-- - 17219 | Ohmer, Maximus and Mammoth astancy amateur | mals and then sells corn would ‘lo better if | FARMS CO.. Boston, Mass. Poe under the will of said deceased, has pre- i 
Shipments aud destinations: On qeamer OR- iiss, Vs extes.......-- the ig | varieties for home use or for a nearby market he would put the corn and animal into the : a on sented to said Court her petition praying that she 
via for London, 232 cattle by J. A. Hathaway; Dairy, N. Y. extra.--..-- - ital where firemess during ttanepettetion to het com ew l E 7‘ | may be allowed to take from the principal of said % 
odo by J. Gould. On steamer Devonian, for Dairy, N. ¥. and Vt. firs * ans ‘ . : ace same package. The weight of the hogs is | @ne webster & Hannum Bone Cutter for exchange. | trust sufficient to pay taxes. i 
ool. 723 enttie tee Seri tiles 60 bacten ai Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. seconds...-.-- - 14415 | sidered more important than flavor or quality. t stated at either date. but the fact that Worth #25; never been used. KENT, Box 3254, You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 5 
Liverpoel, 15) Oe eee oe 93g West. imitation creamery, small tubs | ai are very productive and most of them produce ; 2° ’ : : oston. Court to be held at Cambridge in said County of te 
Esuow. On steamer Cambrian, for London, 236 “gy * Rise lm Peererrereeertereeoen 15@ 158 large berries. These have, we believe. all been ' the bushel of corn made a larger gain during Middlesex, on the third day of September, A. D. i 
- by Morris Beef Company; 237 do. by Swift) Wecc. imitation er’y, large tubs firsts...-. — " t , the second week than during the first does | QOTHING better for your horse than Glosserine. | 1901, at nine o'clock in the forenoon, to’ show 
Ousteamer Caledonian, for London, 400 *  jmitation creamery seconds... .--..-- a introduced within about ten years past, and e " nae sep dwentieumenne. cause, if any you have, why the same ‘should not 
— ye saan & Co; 21 horses by R. Hayden; _, “ladle firsts and extras....-..-..--- matte may be said to mark the improvement made | not disprove that it takes less grain%to put — ___| be granted. 
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‘ LEANDER B. PORTER, publie notice havin 
been given, according to the order of Court, tha! 
all persons might appear and show cause, if — 

id 


ican Exposition in Buffalo is via the Boston & | yirchen xarden. R., Box 2023, Boston. 
Albany and N. Y.C. & H.R.R. R. They have 
just announced special excursion rates from Bos- 





But Northern on sale and those sent direct Apples, Pp basket, Norfolk green.....--- al 50 700,000, a gain of over 20 per cent., 500,000 more 
tos tr houses. A stronger market for Peaches, Georgia, choice, » ee 1 fs . farms are worked by their owners and there are 
West causing alight run from that section. | “ : early, com., Ca’ = The increase in 





ILLOWNERS in need of a miller who is thor 
















































































; 7, New nt farmers. ; ienced on soft or Kansas hard wheat they had, why the same should not be grante 
These some 1500 head sent to England by J. | Strawberries, W. New York, P at....-- a oe oa pee aa been the largest in the East.| ton to Buffalo and return of $19, good for the, en- | IM, ongnls fw able in every way, can find one with and ita pearing that the reason given therefor F 
xs MAUVE... -- 2 - ---2--- enone = tenant farming ood for fifteen applying to | INTERNATIONAL -onsistent with the public inter- 
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currants are used when damp. Wash them, 





In France meerschaum 


for fever. Fresh tomatoes, gathered from the and dragon’s blood. os 
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vine before the sun is on them, are excellent for pipes are manufactured from potatoes. 
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ABMSERONS ¢ IBERLE RE you getting what you for? 
mai se 6 . 4 oi ; piontinp ow = oe ome dyspeptics. They should be eaten without sea- latter are peeled and placed in a mixture of eight | glorious as th in 
” e : ° ° 4 le ese ma be, ‘ titel o 2 =e 
napiuatnonen _-- Not if you are buying Mixtures, regs ing eae ee soning, or, at most, with a little salt. pasts sulphurle seid and one hundred parts | think he woul Rave us cach tn tition 
; ‘ water for thirty-six hours, whereby they me etry to remember the lonely ; © Christinay 
Pittsburgh. ss lace twenty-four hours, so that th ill| To construct a “friendship calendar,” cut e vonely and torgets, 
ate } neue iO Barytea’ ad similar makeweights bene malsente then store in cracked fruit smooth paper slips for 365 pages, mark on them Disck. They ore tke a no Fagg ae. tho necessarily always only the dy 
ECKSTEIN ‘ : the days of the month and week and distribute Pressure, by which process they become ose always Who are the poorest ji, |), . 
ans. Store fruit cake in a tin bo 
or adulterants falsely labeled ‘‘ White , og e in a tin box or stone | tem among as many different friends as possible Tial that can be easily carved. It is sald that | goods who are the really poor. Ani, 
ATLANTIO y jar, but do not wrap it in either cloth oF | or an autographic sentiment. Then arrange ‘his artificial meerschaum Is excellent. and thought, a loving letter ee 1 aki 
BRADLEY paper. { i > joy by far than eve: io ee - Filan 
IROOKLYE Lead;"” but you can get honest value for | Mutton can be made almost as delicate as raig as aladenen: waht nag we hant-aniind, The World Beautiful ertystricken, 
sunt New York. . : venison, and loses largely its objectionable | and then punch to hang on the wall. in the Boston ‘pie t -.-. We have to know that friends 
sLsTER every dollar you expend for paint if you |favorif marinaded. To prepare the mari-| The enlarged pores of the skin can be remedied Lien, Was. § vee us | snother become like to each other. th. 
nade add to one part strong cider vinegar | by simple means, if one has patience. The face Prine Pre Sige vote pepe! feng gan - eenartoed Sage other’s voices, they e\. 
UNTON hould be bathed i very look of each ’ wns ar 
einen ag buy any of these brands of Pure “ola See tak aaa eid ston aia reasonably hot, is ea eae aoteer is to all who will faithfully use them the spiritual ed most iiiecugieenen”” 
aun jo ae ; g of onion if the flavor is liked. Sume add! Detter to use a Turkish towel for the purpose, presence of the best and greatest of our race. | expression. So it is with our souls, i! 
COLLIER Dutch process White Lead (see margin). sliced carrot. Put the meat into this mixt- and rub softly with an upward motion, from the No matter how poor Iam; no matter though the | the habit of prayer; that is, of conversi,,, 
ios the cheat th sm | “tn. Soap of the purest quality preferably an prosperous of my own time will not enter my Ob-| speaking with our divine friend. ‘Tia, 
MISSOURI St. Louls. With Pu re Li nsee d Oil th evm ake th e oni ve @ liquid should cover © meat) an almond or olive ofl soap, should be employed. secure dwelling,—if the sacred virtues will enter a life of prayer are ever bein a mae} 
RED SEAL y Y | leave twelve hours, or over night; then cook | aterward, «little cold cream may be applied. and take up thelr abode under my roof; if Milton | ikeness of their Divine Lord. Tlicr. 
SOUTHERN . . ‘ ri ae as usual. In the morning the face should be well bathed Will sing of Paradise; and Shakspere open to Me | ness, a sweetness, a kindiess er hh 
paint that will give permanent satisfaction. It is not economy to turn down the wick | with cold water. to restore firmness to the mus- the worlds of imagination and the workings of the | attraction about their lives which tak. 
Se. ofa coal-oillamp. If a dim light is desired, | cles. This treatment, faithfully given, has never human heart; if Franklin will enrich _me with his | poay at peace with them ch makes . 
MORLEY ctand. it is best to place the lamp in another room | been known to fail to cure enlargement of the practical wisdom,—I shall not +7 for want of |" . ‘ 
SALEM a lie For any color or shade required, use NATIONAL LEAD CoM. |or shade it. When turned down, the oil |Poresin about six months. The same method pr sour eee OF ae enrages Brill ‘ 
conver, "| PANY'S Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, Pamphlet sent fre. | feeds the wick faster than it is consumed, | Will remove the roughness of the upper arm 02 at scalalir tthe place where I i fants, § 
Buffalo. upon application. ‘and a disagreeable odor results. ‘There is a | ‘#t Sometimes troubles one who wears eyening paar nay io ee latllaciaaal 1 . | 
KENTUCKY Scant reater liability of losi h 1 is dress cut decollete. William Ellery Channing. You may not see, I may not know, 1 
, “770 pees da . than ars nit is b vor coat Mice object to camphor gum, and it is a good The deeds to which our kind words . 
National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. +L Ga lighe ene ee ie tree'¥” | plan to sprinkle it around thelr haunts. Prof. Charles Eliot Norton touched an im-| But they are never lost I know. 
iar dul the pela ap re Bigs ms Bases sprinkled on pantry shelves is a good ee ae sgn pe seman No simplest duty is forgot, 
to . i 
© bo 3. It is better to doa thing than not to do| lighted, turn up gradually, then the oll wi] naemmemnaneientons he advised the daily, reading of imagina- Testo act ote eee : 
ur mes. it, all other things being equal. That is, in| 20t work up the wick and run over, nor the Fashion Not tive literature. The most significant truth joie’ | 
The Workb a lazy world, action is better than rest. chimney break from too sudden expansion. es. in life lies just beyond the most subtle or Have courage! Keep good ; 
? ian 4. A varied life is better than a monoto-|—The Country Gentleman. «Something novel in a black taffeta coat is delicate forms of human expression; it is Our longest time mate aia 
BATTENBERG EMBROIDERY CENTREPIECE. | nous one. + tucked all around, lined with white silk, and has not vague,—on the contrary, it is most To those who hold you dear in 
A very handsome design for a dining-} 5. Nahor Staples’ rule: At the end of a Burning Feet. arevers collar of white silk edged with black clearly defined and full of vividness and Bring no more grief. S 
table, library, orany place where a centre-| year be able to say definitely what advance Many persons suffer from a peculiar sen- satin, and covered with an applique of ecru lace, color; but it lies within the mysterious realm But cherish blisses smal! ri 
piece is desired, is made of Battenberg lace} you have made in some one business in that utiieennen of tm tesh oh de i and black French knots. of silences, and is to be divined by intuition Grateful for least delight = 
thread, with a round linen centre. Very | year. Savalas grt sana itching i poses gag het rs _— - ae ome and imagination. Pascal expresses _ this That to your lot doth fal Si 
é ’ ’ ack-and-w orsehair br. owever slight. —Uelia Thay: pa 
few kinds of stitches are required in this] 6. Mr. Emerson’s rule: Do the thing you by increased perspiration or throbbing, es-| shaped in small rosettes. There is a twist of bared one sre - ey a . ‘ ree — ene al 
: oy, shipmate, joy! 
R 





design, which is so simple that it can be 
made inavery short time. The principal 
filling stitches used are the plain Russian, 
spider-web, sorrento crossbar and twisted 
cross stitch. Eight rings and ten yards of 
braid are required. This lace work is very 
dainty and at present very much used. — 

A doily to place beneath the water bottle 


are afraid to do. 

7. Carlyle’s rule, borrowed from Goethe: 
Do the duty that comes next your hand. 

8. Goethe’s rule: Accept the universe. 

9. ‘* Whatsoever things are true, whatso- 
ever things are honest, whatsoever things 
are just, whatsoever things are pure, what- 
soever things are lovely, whatsoever things 


pecially at night or after any unusual 
amount of standing or walking. Toward 
evening the sufferer begins to be disagreea- 
bly or even painfully conscious of his feet, 
which feel hot and tired, and seem to have 
grown too large for the shoes. 

Inspection of the bare feet may reveal 
nothing particularly noticeable, beyond per- 


black velvet running in and out between the odd leat de vob ’ 
rosettes, and at the left side toward the front, a '¢ Plus est de voir que tout le monde wrest 
broad bow of the velvet ribbon follows the edge P08 etonne de sa faiblesse ’’; and this sense 


of the brim, which is slightly flared and against Of ignorance and mystery closely allies 
which rosettes of the velvet rest. The hat com- itself with the most unfaltering trust in Un- 
ny good style and utility and may be worn geen aid and guidance. : 

with a variety of costumes. A youthful blonde afted o’ 

will appear to good advantage in a hat of this "on potion wer ame, 

For on the prow there rests a Hand 


tod 


(Pleased to my soul at death | ery), 


Our life is closed, our life begins, 

The long, long anchorage we leave, 
The ship is clear at last. she leaps! 
She swiftly courses from the shore, 
Joy, shipmate, joy! 





Historica L. Th 


ype. 
a®s The parasols this summer are fascinating Other than mine. 





and another for a vase of flowers adds to are of good report, if there be any virtue/ }.454 9 slight redness of the skin; or it may 
b] 


the appointment of the table. or if there be any praise, think on these and carry out in their decoration many of the 
Neckties of lawn are embroidered with things.” Paul means the necessity of care- se agg - _ — — —_ — ideas introduced in the smartest pooa Ap- _ The basis of all imaginative and poetic) __ ror Hin was originally called Cor An 
designs of Duchess lace,and are a prominent ful thoughts as well as that of prompt action. a . *. md nie, a y, , — ty pliques of lace are more in evidence than fluffy beauty in literature is, in the last analysis, | there was a fort begun = ~ oe some a cs . Am 
feature of the summer styles, and certainly 10. Plato’s axiom: Speech is silver, silence pr me - ga § another alfec- | frijls of chiffon, and transparent effects are very absolute trust in the Divine. Maeterlinck, | of Boston, Charlestown, Roxbury and} ea ay re Ane 
on altogether from the one now under | modish. Hand embroidery and cut-out designs speaking of all this mystic region of life,| This was completed in 1634 and an ordnase. The 
Too 


nothing is cooler and daintier than these is n. Towhich Mr. Edward Everett’s 
ng golde o wh . rd consideration ; it isa true eczema, and the | of velvet are included in the ornamentation of gays: mounted init in May of that year. Sir Edinuna 
Andros took shelter inthe fort in the prencpnanie Anc 


















































es le ; wn, muslin or 36 
ties if spot ssly clean La ’ . is of kin If you want a secret kept, keep distress caused by it is continuous and only these essentially feminine conceits. The handles 
wash-blonde lace are all suitable materials | it. onaiianiiaier tam okuie. inthe in many instances are works of art, and vary , V°, Possess & self more profound and more : 
for them, and the color need not be confined| 11, Never speak to another person’s dis- y eased ght. cases quate te lenats. and. Ge ~- yee boundless than the self of passions or of pure tions of 1689, where he and his accomplices were And 
to white, as light blue, lavender or other | advantage, excepting on the witness stand. 9 irl are speaking the sufferer IS | reature of the new parasols is that they are apt reason. There comes a moment when the phe- | ™de prisoners for their tyranny and oppres~0y. The 
delicate shades look very chic when worn} 12. Paul’s rule: “ As much as lieth in you, usually fairly comfortable in the morning, | ¢, pe suitable for almost every occasion, thedeco nomena of our customary consciousness is often| ——Papers recently discovered in Spain sic And 
with a waist the color of which harmon-| live bly with all men.” and it is only as the day wears on that his| rations being less fluffy though rich in effect ——e - tay A — that it is often neces- | that Columbus, as admiral of the fleet of caraye!s =~ 
peacea . . n ’ j ‘ avme n 
izes with that of the tie. A pretty model is| 13, Paul’sother rule: “Let no man think |*rment becomes unendirable. =| ge4A black moire silk parasol trimmed with piant and Renan at aieias aoe ct dtu sean white tas captnion or bie tieee chin And 
the butterfly desigr. Gilchrist has a fine|of himself more highly than he ought to ox tuternal: 16 mar be tee rd et pe three rows of cream guipure applique, with the our peing. I may commit a crime without the | were paid $16, $18 and $19 a month. while aa Of di 
line of this work, and gives lessons free. think.” This is one of Paul’s humorous Boose athenthen ri Ms eat ae te pe nn — of gun — oop smart, while jeast breath stirring the tiniest flame of this fire; | wages of the sailors were from 32 to $340 per 
Eva M. NILEs. aphorisms, meant to be humorous. And it prop “4 © wear- er example is of white crepe de chine, with and, on the other hand, the crossing of a single! month, with rations and two suits of clothes a The 
i ing of unsuitable shoes, or it may be the re- | appliques of fine black lace ina delicate feather piance, a thought which i é hie P ere 
> s all the more practical for that. desi g x ught which never comes into being, | year. There were eighty-two men in all jiider And 
sult of a constitutional trouble—the so-|‘esign. The tiniest of black paillettes glisten 4 minute which without th ; Tnti 
Rules for Life. 14. In repeating any statement of hearsay, | . neq uric acid diathesis over the lace incrustations, and the white enam ~ . og out the utterance of | pay. Unti 
cut off ten per cent., twenty, or even fifty of . eled handle is finished at the top witha graceful ® WOT, may rouse it into terrible agitations in| — Jn 1630 the first General Court of the Mass- And 
It is four years since I preached the bac- any numerical statement made. This to When the trouble is constitutional, appro- | feather of carved ebony. the depths of its retreat, and cause it to overtlow | achusetts colony was held in Boston. Joln ‘The | 
calaureate sermon to the graduating class of pe ; priate dietetic and hygienic measures must| +, Twoto upon my life. Our soul does not judge as we) Winthrop was the first governor elected by the And 
2 correct inevitable exaggerations. «*s Two-toned parasols are quite the newest judge; it is a capricious and hidden thing. It 
the Amherst Agricultural College in this 15. Make children your companions as be carefully followed, but usually relief is | fancy, an example of rare attractiveness ,having a. oaths nee “ me seenina ws an can | colonists, and Dudley Hall was the first Deputy b 
State. 1t 1s the college of the “ Aggies,” o to be sought in local measures. the top of black and white striped silk and the y a breath an unconscious of a} Governor. Had these two carried out their ))an And 
: : much as you can. It is good for them and tempest. Let us find out what reaches it; every-| of fortifying “ New Towne,” Soft 
as their friends and their rivals like to call | 5464 for you To some persons with sensitive skin, |!ower part of tucked red silk. Pongee parasols thing is there, for it is there that we ourselves | tria x tying “ New Towne,” the present Cam- I 
h "ae fi eee ent g : you. ss : are also stylish. A novelty for the golf lover is . bridge, the result would ‘possibly have been that On bi 
om, Sewaye-@: Ene ees er youns mee, 16. Even in early life connect yourself |4yed stockings are very irritating, while} ie oo acol made of red taf & are. either the latter or some other town would have The1 
ct — +“ 7 with some public enterprise. This is|thers are tormented by woolen socks. gen panne. © of red taffeta witha border of jig all this inner hidden life—“ the | become the New England metropolis inste! And | 
org lage ~~ e ae am vee ond) Henry Purkett Kidder’s rule. In such cases the remedy is obvious. The” .», Hats, neck ruffles and parasols to match $0ul’s country,” in which alone we truly | Boston. Searc 
pl - co a an¢ on can — 0 a 17. Starr King’s rule: If you spend a dol- shoes should be roomy and not made Of | are in order for the up-to-date woman. meet and know each other, that is touched} ——The first night watch in Boston was ap- 7 
: ing 0 serve e stu entsor t eir teachers, | ya> for your own amusement, as at an opera patent or enameled leather, and rubbers] ., The new, yet old, mode of arrangingthe nd stirred and fed and developed by im- pointed in February, 1635. In 1658, in liew of a Naug 
am always glad to do it. or summer excursion, spend as much for should be worn as little as possible and al- | hair low on the neck is gradually gaining favor, aginative literature. It is the Art Poetique | W#tch, a bellman was provided to go about thom 
On the occasion of which I speak, I gave! .ome one else. ways removed in the house, even if one| especially among young woman. First there is that invests life with significance as well as |" Util five in the morning. In tty twas 
to the young men who graduated three bits and’ ; , stays there but five minutes. the soft puff all around the head, the knot alittle with cha it is by ordered that no person should play at shuttle- The s 
‘ ; ; 18. Dr. Wayland’s rule: It is by the little , , with charm. And it is by charm, by en-| hoard, bowling or any other play at. a po! 
of advice which I thought good, and which a : In the evening the sufferer should im- | below the centre of the back of the head, and the eh Stee | ee TS OE AR eee pay at A public And i 
pleasures which we give to other people chantment, that we must, after all, chiefly | piace under pain of forfeiture of twenty still. 
seem to me good now. I told them that, if|tnat we dothe most to help the world, | merse his feet in cold water for a few min little bunch of curls which fall from the centre jive, that is to say, enchantment is the | from the keeper, and five from every ae an sian: — 
any one of them would take them to heart, | (cont me, in other words, by Miss J. M.) | Utes, and then, after drying with a soft a a pee per yer po Ba magie which is really the working force, | ing, also if ae one deny the aileaieate be the be 
— ong an nea — oe 19. It is a very happy thing for a man to — — ae oe Mm ~~ _ a good one for the hair dealers. the sustaining energy of all effort and en-| word of God, to be fined fifty pounds, or w lipped Sink 1 
side, but wae habits of his life have lived a day without food. Itisa great pinay tS ms be Pena pene — e*s White kid and biste gloves which wash like denvars. St. Paul declares to his disciples : pind ty tt ag a ep he imc anpda With 
oun ht in eth te verd then wad Gadéeh */ thing to learn solidly not to quarrel with | ™. id , de = “gs arag are one of the comforts in summer attire, “ For I long to see you, that 1 may impart | © rte ne is ten pounds and whipped it he jas Nor e) 
ought th its very avoring your bread and butter. give more or less re ief, and usually will} and with these we have the nicest, most shapely unto you some spiritual gift to the end ye aac The si 
9 its circulation, he might write to me and 20. Sleep is privilege, duty and blessing. bring comfort for the rest of the evening. silk gloves, which are durable, if not cheap. may beestablished.”” It is this ‘ spiritual ——Besten i settled Sept. 7, 160. and eee 
would give him three more. Take all of it that you want. Changing shoes is better than putting on! ,*,Unlined stocks are very much favored this gift ’’ which is the one essential possession ee ee ot Ese ‘anaes 
These three rules were: 21, We do not break engagements with slippers, and has the advantage of not ex-| season, and the stiff linen collars and chokers asthe working energy of life, to be applied roca vot I co - me —s ad ap weg And . 
ati . J Wi. : ) “94 * % ounty ¢ aAncolnshire, England, who gave to it 
1. Live in the open air all you can. — others as easily as we break promises to our- | Posing one to catch cold when the floor is san ‘ ” 7 24 —— altogether, particu- to every form of endeavor and achievement, | its cone the Indians nad called it ~<a And th 
2. Touch elbows with the rank and file. | selves. It is agood plan, therefore, to agree drafty. There will be little danger of that, rea ere an eat chiflen. ane —_ bees to serve as the electric motor, so to speak, | account of its good springs of water, and the Fi 
3. Speak every day to some one whom you | to read or walk or study with other people. | however, after the daily cold foot bath has| vows of satin or velvet = cg Wouike stnane, applicable and adaptable to every human| lish settlers in Charlestown called it Tri-Moun- 
know to be your superior. — 29, One hour a day to training the body, become an established habit, for this will with a row of narrow gold braid sewn on one effort. This “ spiritual gift ” is the key to | tain, from its then three prominent hills. (hoc 
To tell the whole truth, it is not a thing of | one to the mind, and one to some conscious | "t only relieve the local discomfort, but | eaye is very effective, and little bands of silk @Very door, the clue to every labyrinth, and | tabet, the reigning sachem of the then to! What « 
course or a very easy thing to live by the last | «self sacrifice.” ‘There will be twelve more | Will also tend to strengthen the entire sys- feather bones caught underneath hold the collar the spiritual nature of man finds its nurture | eee eee oe eee een eee an lan 
twooftheserules. Ithink that I haveasked | hours; but, if you have thus taken care of tem and render it more resistant to noxious | in place. and development in art,in poetry, in great im- a i se cs og ie ee i - egos iiclggaecse Spread 
myself every day what would be thenext three | three, you may trust indestiny or chance, or| !Mfluences of all kinds.—Youth’s Com-| | e's The most fascinating nightgowns are either aginative literature. Religious thought and | the qeseendants of that sachem, in Wai. 100)! = 
if any good fellow should test me by asking | whatever else you may choose to call it, for soos ii n = ars yore nage 1 a 7 ro 18 literature should by no means be restricted to | the sale by signing a quitclaim tieed with thet ‘ ue 7 
forthem. Atthe same time, however, I have | them. oa be made of alternate mo ‘i emnhestdored ame the writers of sermons or treatises. Dante, | pression that “ they had received a yaluall> L oo 
generally felt that the letter of inquiry would| 93 The successful manis he who knows Domestic Hints. Genandines. These gowns one telemned 98 “1 Milton, Shakspere,Goethe, Emerson, Tenny- | sideration therefor.” aters 
not come on that particular day. I have/ the difference between a large thing and a BAKED SWEETBREADS. hem with lace-edged frills, and are really sum. 802 and Browning are next in importance to| —The First Parish Chureh, Dorehiester \ thy 
felt quite sure, and with reason, as it has| small one. Clean the sweetbreads as usual, then boil them | Cent dress for a neglige wrapper. the New Testament in the liberation and | dates from 1639, was the third chureh esta) se! 
proved until now, that I should have a} 24, Napoleon’s rule: If you set out to take | gently till quite firm. Drain and wipe them. Roll | ~~ = the enlightenment of the spiritual con-|inthe colony. It was organized in Pynouth 
week or two more in which to: set in order Vienna, take Vienna. them in beaten egg, then in breadcrumbs, and Wotes and Queries sciousness. Toward this end contribute all England, March 20, 1630, the eve before the vii 
three of the foremost of the thousand rules} 25, F.’srule: Face the music. March up| PUtina baking pan well buttered till they are , the greater imaginative writers,—Words- eo rg he aggeapg ncaa 
of life by which a sensible man governs| to the captain’s office quite brown. Baste a bit with melted butter if} eee , worth and Coleridge, Ruskin, Balzae and nS cae pa fc wth ee _— neo 
himself before he is thirty, of which he re-| 9g. L rs Scam: Bens coanaed necessary while baking. After taking them out ane es a STAMP TAx.—"C. C. H.”: George Eliot, Matthew Pecan gee ape in _ mene near the present corner of ( ge 
ts a good many before he is fifty OP: acai = of the pan pour a wineglassful of sherry into it to | The following stamp taxes are repealed by act of it rho giv i itici Ti ee t cececes it tro 
ject g J , he is Alty, and | ties. heat, and pour this over the sweetbreads. Congress taking effect July 1, 1901: Bank checks, WTters who give the finer criticism on life. | alog house with palisades to protect it oom 
which are a good deal simplified by the time] I have copied these in no order. They APPLE CHARLOTTE bills of lading for export only, certificates of de- The spirituality of life includes that which| the Indians, and it) was fer some 
he has seen threescore years. I have con-| are, as will be seen, the hints given by very] p ‘ : ; “ae . re , posit. certificate of damage, charter party, was formerly defined as the religious life, used also as a place of deposit: for i 
sulted friends freely as to the fourth, fifth | different people. 1 should like to have such i rag ——- . a eee —_ chewing gum, commercial brokers, drafts at sight and extends its power, its relations, its appli stores. It stood for fourteen years. The s 
and sixth rules; and they have thus been | a selection as I have suggested for Nos. 4, 5] two tablespoonfuls of butter, half a cup of sugar, i agin ry pr cnc Hg eability hen every practical problem. The 7 grat eager one Sal aaaiiseotns 1 “ 
the subject of a good deal of serious and a| and 6 of what we wo Id call the ‘“ Aggies’ | the juice and grated rind of a lemon; cook until money orders, mortgage or pti neous in trust, | WOSt Ordinary mechanical labor, the veriest | Hi11, and here the successive meeting-nouses of 
good deal of ine ee four | Code.”—Edward E. Hale, in the Christian —. — a ~*~ mould that holds three | powers of attorney, promissory notes, protest. drudgery, can be performed with infinitely | the parish have ever since stood, giving | ' 
years given me have passed by. Register pints, butter it well, line the bottom and sides | telegraph ges, telepl messages, ware. More ease and power by one who has this, j i ing-house was built in 
° oe 4 mess 3 1 sages, ware- titsname. The third meeting-house was | 
But the time for decision has now come. - with very thin slices of home-made bread. Re-| house receipts. larger atmosphere of imaginative life for ref- | 1677 at a cost ot two hundred pounds, the | 
A young gentleman, not personally known Memoranda of an Old Housekeeper. etek ga a pond an ag gg Maar THE USE OF OXYGEN IN BALLoon Ascen- “Se and solace. In proportion, too, as it is , in 1743, at a cost of £3300, and the fitth to” ~ 
to me, writes that he is well up in his first} Ron , P : ’ ith | srons.—* Questioner": It is well known that &chieved and made one’s own by assimila | Mt structure, in ISt6. | The first ministers °° 
astry fromthe centre in all direc- | the apples, cover with the bread, dredge it witt ; : ; ; ate ae 
three rules. He implies that the habits of | tigns Rolling backward and forward pte a three-quarters of fe ene ea agp pga cayernnespennenedanrenatin, Sins Saree SeenNnD ane Sheaeeinety ae aes aan <n a -esrraieing 
, r ; 3 ~ rie : id : P . stors 0 ganization . ! 
his daily life are controlled by them, and he| makes the crust tough. Rolling from the | ‘ick oven. Have a hot platter, lay it over the hee ait pn oa ine at apo roe iar grsnay- mie ether and Seer inna = ins 1 
is ready for three more. centre, each way, gives a circle, and there top of the charlotte, turn it over, and lift off the | the thin air of these high oa me pen —— ee aspects. Art is the liberation of spiritual)” ___ ‘2 ann 
There is no trouble about sending him| wi1) be less trimming ' mould, Serve hot with or without sauce OF | breathed in tannaivn bie ‘eld to the mouth, | CNersy» and we may well, in the words of | Curious facts That dic 
. e a e P . ‘ . “ee = . 
sa ee of life. Butit} 4 delicate green icing that is not unhy-| O08” cHickEN’s LEGS DEVILED. ctl ane gti: Ay peloton count aa aiie 2 aad rateaee ei ane — "te 
wou e much easier to send a hundred. gienic can be made by soaking two unroasted | skin the cod, dressed legs of the chicken over spiration through the mouth is nee onty incon- | Pi y form of art that can be ii iieeadiie Mantes: Kaas of | beat 
And three are what have been promised. | coffee beans twelve hours in the unbeaten | night, and score the flesh parallel to the bone venient but unsatisfactory, since we naturally , made universal. Pictures, music and sculpt- sited aR i Ror eaarhany a Sends ai 
I am going to admit the readers of this] while of an egg. Remove the beans, beat | M ke a sauce by mixing a tablespoonful of oil, a breathe through the nostrils. Oxygenbreathed | Ure are inevitably restricted to place and yan oc ‘i “ ee a toes igi | sale 
column, that choice little band of advisers, | the white of an - pte pe Pil ’ tenspoontal of salt, s saltepoonful of pepper aa through the mouth fills. the buccal cavity, it is occasion; but books may be everywhere at | more Pee se Siro od cae ar Flamboy 
into my confidence. Iam going toask them| when io eats loaves 7 been’ are | # tew drops of anchovy. Insert this sauce into a tre peti ‘ age ——- the one and the same time. Dante and Milton | elors have plenty of company in theit mis i Ae 
to help me in the selection of three on burned, instead of cutting off the burnt por- the scores of the flesh and spread it about. In pros apparatus whieh 3 htieme ade ie may ‘ sing of Paradise ” and Shakspere ——A permanent life line, consisting 0 Feehes 
which our beginner shall especially practice. | tion, when perfectly cold remove the burnt ee earn. ate po ae . - pearen am sides being entirely convenient in use, and it -~ oo open the worlds of imagination wire cable, has been stretched alous | phase 
We have in the Lend a Hand Society four| part with a coarse grater, brush away the| turning until eta” deme eat and broil, | should be of material use in ascensions to great ®"4 the workings of the human heart ” to | distance of the Chicago drainage «1% A 
mottoes which embody the fundamental | crumbs and cover the top of the loaf witha eee —— Potente rows pan dmdige por preg mt ha aie it im - ted , 
regi 7 ea BOILED CAPON. aos gs mn dall th iritual t —The. American quail imported oh! 
rinei : THE RAILWAYS OF THE WorLD.— .| Pages,and a e spiritual treasure of all the € ; A 
a nc plc oe mA a wrung very dry from warm ayee he vey bonrete and well “cleaned,” | neer’: The railway lines of the. ane "tees ages shall enrich life. a ag « vonellina A 
, faith, , and boil in equal quantities of water and white |a total length of n than 77 | The B ick _ sone sleeper asp Then the 
h ; “ : g hure than 772.000 kilometres e Brunswick, Boston. » winters t! 
iy ti — a a look} The unsightly yellow spots left by ma-| wine. At the last of the cooking add salt and a | (a kilometre is about six-tenths of a mile), whieh | ————— ee sit de Forward- 
; < pe ing) ook forward | chine oil on white goods can be removed by | bit of white pepper to the water, which should |is more than nineteen times the circuit of the We ° an ee In 
and not back,” love to “look out and not] rubbing them with a cloth dipped in am-| by the time the capon is tender be reduced to less | globe at the equator, and more than twice Gems of Thought. | SARERereee wee — e S\ 
nT ae to ‘lend ahand.” These mottoes| monia, then washing with soap and water. pes . on Bie — —— add to - the distance from the earth to the moon. Amer- | ee area ai a eh : a T 
might be called rules, but we are not in the} Kerosene will remove the gummy substance water in which it was boiled a dozen fresh mush- | ica has lines 393,000 kilometres.in length, Europe --- We have to learn to say no—to deny our- ile eahtnts tien demnesti . Ti 
habit of calling them so. They are princi-| which forms on sewing machines. — po ee a few truffles chopped and {has 278,000 Kilometres, Asia 58,000 kilom-tres, | Selves from time to time in innocent pleasures, — —— Ir 
ples, they are foundations. They are the] fark Pranegeniniey ‘a thicken with a little flour braided with butter. Australia 24,000 kilometres, Africa 20,000 kilo- that we may be able to say no at once and stand; we don't believe that lamps ° y A 
‘ ; arks on the kitchen wall, whic ve STEWED CUCUMBERS. metres. The length of the railway lines (not by it when pressed by tempt rhe ‘ aan ga inert 
constitution on which statutes and bylawt| been made by careless hands in striking tracks) of the U y pr y temptations to what is un- | themselves ; they are upset and bro. 
are built. In practical life whoever is try h ill di For a quickly prepared dish try this: Cut the | acks) of the United States is 304,576 kilometres lawful.—A. C. A. Hall, Bishop of Vermont. | flames spread with the oil. It is net > 
matches, will disappear if rubbed with the! stem end from three cucumbers, put into boiling | (21,484 miles), of Germany 50,511 kilometres, of — ....s : 
ing to embody these principles in dail » put into g , ----See that all the room thou hast be empty. | a lamp out; the sudden blast of wih 
ese Pp Pp Y| cut surface of alemon, then with a cloth] water and cook three minutes. Drain and put in | Russia 45,998 kilometres, of France 42,311 kilo- Thrust not Christ i ‘ neti of when t! “* Lest 
action Wilt de welll. he live sath tu i nd p ran not Christ into the stable and the manger, | the flame into the oil tank, when t)« OK 
io it tes bende atten ch in the/ dipped in whiting. Wash the surface with | ice water. Make a white sauce as follows: One metres, of Austria-Hungary 36,275 kilometres, asifthou hadst better guests for the vaeaen | oe explosion. tions. 
open air, if he touch elbows with the rank| warm soap and water, and qui®kly wipe | tablespoonful of butter melted in fryingpan, stir en a 36,188 kilometres, of Great room. Say to all thy worldly business and! —The manager of Marshal! ! “ Les rey 
and file,—that is, if he keep in easy, sympa-| with a clean cloth wrung from clear water. | one tablespoonful of flour into this till smooth myo rain Hee apeneeren, of Canada thoughts “ Sit ye here, while I shall pray.’—A. | store in Chicago pays areward 0! - 
thetic accord with the people around him,—| Green tomato soy for fish and meat is made | 404 cooked, but not browned, add a teaspoonful Saiblaaih per aigaine sae & aN hee te ee ee | mistake, misrepresentation or in Life—whs 
and if he speak every day to his superior.| py slicing, without removing the skins, a| °f Salt, little cayenne pepper, ane cupful of inilk; | cden has 21 kilometres hor 1000) ahanite ee negz7 What is & little while? A little more sick- | out in the newspaper advertise:ie i> en 
: ’ ’ i til th and it t il Sweden has 21 kilometres per 10,000 inhabitants, ness, sorrow, mournin d 5 capa The dee 
There is uo difficulty in this last rule, if you| two-gallon jar of green tomatoes and eigh-| St" Until smooth and it comes to a boll, then pull) switzerland has twelve kilometres, Denmark 12 : ‘ ar on ee) See ene Sethe and other employ<> Talk wi 
5 remember that the people you see with your| teen medium-sized oni back and add the cucumbers sliced, and simmer | ;ijometres, France. ’ . more of striving and persevering. A little while | secure the money. Tel 
n um-sized onions. Heat slowly | ¢i1) tender , nee. 11 kilometres, Australia 130 is soon over: and then we shall be ch j I for th 
eyes are not your only companions. without adding weint, then yas in tus A kilometres, Canada 53 kilometres, the United changeless Recent e changed intoa, =—A monster lathe has just é Told by o 
‘ Now we have this modest, frank, devou | pounds of brown sugar, two quasts of vine- RICE —— _— Bh pnp Bama HARD- | States 41.1 kilometres (254 miles). Since 1895 the 1s.” ‘What then isa Metle while,” if in, Uttle 3 per mo 2 hoe hie ee i Where 
. »} CE. ‘ ns ’ ’ ’ rh) ye y 35 tons. las Deel wal 
} young fellow, who can look up tothe sky | gar, two tablespoonfuls each of salt, ground Three-quarters of a cup of Carolina rice, picked pepe pod poo by pon « Speen : = soe tae an ee ep aee tien Seawenet ) for preparing the thirty-two huge + : a7 a 
and out beyond the horizon and gain| pepper and mustard, a tablespoonful each | over carefully and washed. Boil fifteen minutes | has varied between two and three i roy 10 ire nave A leader so gentle that we can go, to be used in building a new ae 
sympathy and help and instruction from | of ground cloves and allspice. Cook slowly | in salted water. Drain off the water and have] Waris REAL MEERSCHAUM } isan pected > — tent at night, and tell him we pillar weighing 160 tons. - a this j 
everybody he meets. We have to give him| until tender, then put in pint cans and seal! one pint and a half of boiling milk in adouble],xp How 18 ARTIFICIAL Muznecnaun battle hae weakened $ warfare, that the hard! —Undoubtedly the most usefu! | ‘ ba a 
three more such working rules. Susincy't wdhiiee taeda dann boiler, stir the rice into this and cook unti! all the | Mange" W. R. C.": The composition . vo pn gpd eae — nerves. © tender —perhaps in the world— is the ban Pe ~ 
To help in our selection, I will print here | largely on securing the right te t f milk is absorbed, then add a tablespoonful of but- | meerschaum is: Silica sixty per cent., m sia th ’ i eath, and yet strongin nishes many varieties of food, is i a Th 1 
twenty-si h i . rgely B g mperature of tor Butter a border mould well, turn the rice | ¢ ' : » Magnesia the consciousness of an indomitable power, Thou, into dress goods, paper, furniture. | ri nr ayaga 
y-six such instructions as I have| the fat at first. This can be determined bY into i sreciieh down 26 das iin sega yandty ght per cent. and water twelve per cent. on that white horse, shalt lead us forth conquer- and shipbuilding, constructing hots > : God's o 
jotted them down in twenty-six years more| dropping into the fat a small square of perfect, put in the plate heater for five minutes, pe aac nse a ogg ag Bh onda ty terigpeeeliren iy ont an ee eres ate 
or less. I should be really pleased if some] bread; if it browns while the clock ticks turn out on a platter and serve with vegetables or chiefly Saecaligg 9a ary oe pet ps ----Some persons can actually pray better perhaps her most valuable protic! p 
of our readers would write to say which | forty times, it is right for material that has hard-boiled eggs in a cream sauce. humed the mineral is covered pc Pager ily oo ee ee ee eae Tein averred that the don : ~eoa From 
three of these twenty-six they think most| been previously cooked, and for raw material sie Seainad te. Seem, Se. ieee de: Gadi Mak, Meicieeeniieenied ake ee ee Lene | Feanse has protuced disastrous cnr ry. Wor 
central or fundamental. Or has an the bread should b > . oating are more recollected when they are busy than riculture, horticulture and the oh ae But s 
: any one an| the br shou rown in one minute. been scraped with a knife it is dried, scraped when at lei i alone, if she? ut s¢ 
axioms not foand h Hints to Housekeepers. » Scrap eisure. Activity is a help to prayer, In the Department of Herault aon’ ‘ 
not found here which he thinks more | Always drain croquettes. They are nicer again, and then polished with wax. The nota hindrance—justas some persons, when they tion of birds * ed Whe 
central ? if rubbed with white of egg and rolled in Fresh tomatoes are anti-bilious, and thus not/common kinds are used in the manu- are thinking intently, get up oe mam yo = gg bag ee cost a loss of 2 an 
1, A. P. Peabody’s rule: Every man] breadcrumbs before frying. octy wacom? - yg oe people, but wer be anes of porcelain and the better quality Therule for one is not a rule for the other. wwe sadien abme of wine every yest. ae 
should have an avocation besides his voca-| Fruit cake is more often heavy because = ae pay vs phe yoo a Poy | i ig oe meerschaum is Each one in these matters must follow his own birds consume about six hundred ts” wo 
ay A large lif the the fruit is not properly prepared. A cake the day when teat would tre 8 place in with mania cube pe pis tee it wee con poy wee pore iaeoamen <atalemmabitle-yo gone ar ceghaangebig eae f wing 
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A CURE FOR ) 


SummerComplaints 


DYSENTERY, 
DIARRHEA, 
CHOLERA MORBUS. 


ilf to a teaspoonful of Ready Relief in 
tumbler of water,repeated as often as 
scharges continue, and a flannel sat- 
| with Ready Relief placed over the 

ich or bowels will atford immediate re- 
{ soon effect a cure. 


adway’s 
Pills . 


\TERNALLY—Radway’s Ready Relief 

iter will in a few minutes cure Cramps, 

< 4.sms, Sour Stomach, Nausea, Vomiting, 

‘loartburn, Nervousness, Sleeplessness, 

S lleadache, Flatulency and all internal 

Price 50 cents per bottle. Sold by 
ruggists. 


RADWAY & CO., 55 Elan St.,. N. ¥. 
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Poetry, 


THREE JULY SONNETS. 
SUNRISE. 
creat imperious sun breaks through the 





A 
sky, 
And vurns a pathway as it climbs up higher, 
And op the traneed sea leaves a bridge of fire, 
(nd dves the thrushes searlet as they fly. 
rhe balf-waked bees through the hot air go by, 
foo languid the tall lilies to aspire, 
{nd to the lowly, large-leaved weeds retire, 
(nd motionless beneata their shadows lie. 
The tarnished hollyhocks more wrinkled show, 
And pansies, ailing, to the earth complain, 
And e’en nasturtiums that dare to blow 
in the sun’s dominant passion droop again, 
And thou interpretest, July, the woe 
Of dreamers, whose divinest dreams are vain. 
NOON. 
The blazing sky is with blue fires aleap, 
And the fierce sun sends down its fiercest heat 
itil the valleys neath it seem to beat, 
And even the burning south winds fall asleep. 
The squirrels hide in forests dim and deep. 
And from the sheep fields comes no young lambs’ 
bleat; 
And wild birds wont to sail on pinions fleet, 
Soft palpitating in their hot nests keep 
On brinks of brooks wherein no waters flow. 
The meek-eyed cattle pant beneath the trees, 
And tawny butterflies are drifting slow, 
Searching the transfixed sunshine for a breeze; 
And flowers grow faint, and the parched grasses 
know 
Naught can July’s insatiate soul appease. 
SUNSET. 
The searlet sunbeams slumber on the grass, 
And in the dying light the mountains shine, 
And solemn pines chant, whispering line by line 
rhe musie of an immemorial mass. 
The birds that erewhile sang to skies of brass, 
Sink noiseless to their nests, and make no sign 
With their soft throats to break the hush divine, 
Nor even stir the corn silk as they pass. 
The sinking sun swims in a blood red glow, 
But soon, o’er brazen splendor of the sky 
A gloom of tender violet will grow, 
And fireflies thrcugh the dropping darkness fly 
And neath the stars baptismal dews will flow, 














And thou wilt be transfigured, O July. 
Mrs. WHITON-STONE. 
—---> 


EVENING. 

What change is on the fields?—the old Known 
land 
Spreads, by 

planned, 
A cloudy world of formless trees and flowers, 
Where with cool hands the placid gardener, 
night, 
aters the blossoms of the pale moonlight 
th quiet dews of unregarded hours. 
—Margaret Sackville. 


ss 


THE COUNTRY FAITH. 
Here in the country’s heart 
Where the grass is green, 
Life is the same sweet life 
As it e’er hath been. 


some goddess of the twilight 





Trust in a God still lives, 
And the bell at morn 

Floats with a thought of God 
0’er the rising corn. 


God comes down in the rain, 
And the crop grows tall— 
This is the country faith, 


And the best of all! 
—Norman Gale. 





>>> 
THE PASSING BAND. 
A lone, deep drone 
Thrummeth a resonant monotone, 
i} soareth the horn with an undulant flare, 
That dies—is reborn—just a flash of an air. 
rhrough the rumble of drums, as their throbbing 


sends arhythmie pulse down the winting street. 
Tien a streaming pennant of sound is outflung, 
Fiamboyant from wall to wall is swuug 
Near—and more near—the harmonies clear 
Build skyward a ponderous tower, then sheer 
It iks in a clarion crash of sounds, 
lant tumult, that bounds and rebounds; 

A voluminous groan 

From the blaring trombone; 

Aud a clamor of brass 

As the cymbals pass; 
Then) the drum’s lone boom, as the melodies fly 
! rd—and waver—and faint—and die 
into murmur amphoric 
Sweet blending, choric, 
To a far-away swell. 
Till at last they mell 
In a note long-drawn— 
\re gone—on—on. 

—London Academy. 
<> oe 

A SONNET OF BEVOLT. 
odes ont fait plus de mal due les revoln- 


—Victor Hugo, N. D. de P., iii., ¢. i. 
-volutions sont les idees d’une epoque.”’ 
—Lamartine, Hist. d. Girondins, I. 15. 


hatis Life? To do, without avail, 
cent, ordered tasks of eyery day; 
ith the sober, join the solemn play; 
the hundredth time the self-same tale 
our grandsires in the self-same vale 
e the sun sets with even, level ray, 
lights, eternally the same, make way 
I ‘less dawns, intolerably pale. 


isis Life? Nay, I would rather see 

ian who sells his soul in some wild cause; 

ool, Who spurns for momentary bliss, 

t he was and all that he thought to be; 

-bel stark against his country’s laws; 

sown mad lover, dying on a kiss. 
—W.L.C., in the Fortnightly Review. 

—-“+- oe 


in the beyinning of things, it seems, 
‘olnan insisted on having her way; 
' something’s wrong if she only talks, 
‘len she has something to say. 
—Chicago Daily News. 
niles 


‘Tf I had a million dollars— ”’ 
Just then he stopped to think, 
And said: “If [ had a quarter 
I'd go and get a drink.” 
—Chicago Record-Herald. 








Miscellaneous. 


The Youngest Soldiers in the World. 

In a little hotel at Bradford one summer even- 
ing, soon after Lord Roberts began moving north 
toward Pretoria, gathered a company of foreign- 
ers. They were commenting, and rather unfavor- 
ably, on the ability of English officers. ‘‘One 
good charge by an Imperial regiment,” declared 
an aristocratic German lieutenant. as he bit the 
end oft his cigar, “‘ would have scattered the 
whole British army there today. They were just 
ready to run.” 

“All I was wishing for,” earnestly remarked 
an American soldier of fortune, “was to see one 
thousand of our regular army boys get at them. 
We'd have chased ’em back to Bloemfontein.’’ 

“ That’s what you think now,” replied Colonel 
Gourka, the Russian military attache, “ sitting 
in this hotel, but if you were facing the fire of 
these Boer farmers, particularly their artillery 
fire, perhaps you'd be less sanguine. “By the 
way,” he added “ the benefit of those who had 
just arrived at the front, “if the Boer artillery 
gets here tonight from Natal, as is expected, you 
will see a good fight tomorrow, and incidentally 
the most remarkable thing in warfare that this 
century has to show—schoolboys holding back a 
veteran English army!” 

The next day found General Maxwell’s corps of 
thirty thousand men advancing toward ‘he Vet 
river bright and early. Dragoons and lan- 
cers protected either flank, and colonial scouts 
peered with restless eyes into the rock-gnarled 
kopjes, where lurked the burgher riflemen. 

Slowly and impressively the British column ap 
proached, as thongh on parade at Aldershot. 
Among the Boers there was no sound. Seventy- 
five of the Johannesburg police had concealed 
themselves in a spruit at the foot of the kopje, 
where George W. Rogers, a newspaper artist, 
and myself had taken position. They were lolling 
there smoking until the English should come 
within rifle range. The rest of the Boers were 
scattered along the two miles of front. 

Suddenly, just as we had focused our glasses 
ou General Maxwell's staff of officers,a smart 
angry report sounded directly above us,and a 
shell cried its way toward the British legion. A 
first impulse was to duck hastily as the missile 
brushed past, and then we rose in astonish- 
ment, for the kopje was half a mile high, steep as 
the side of atent and jagged with protruding 
bowlders. “ Alemachte!” exclaimed an old 
burgher as he grabbed up his carbine; “ those 
artillery boys again.” He spoke as though they 
might have been playing leap frog in the parlor 
or cutting initials on the dining-room table. 

We clambered over the hilltop and saw about 
twenty young fellows manipulating two Creusot 
field guns from which the mule teams had just 
been detached. How they managed to drag can- 
non up that mountain still remains a mystery to 
me. But there they were, the mules tied together 
and held by Kaffir boys, the guns pointing Eng- 
lishward and neatly planted behind natural 
fortifications. Evidently these gunners had well 
learned their lesson in the canons and plateaus of 
Natal. 

More amazing to a stranger. however, than the 
sudden apparition of cannon on a mountain top 
was the childish appearance of those who 
handled these death-dealing implements. A 
beardless face was the common attribute, and 
but few in this country would have been entitled 
toa vote. Some were but fourteen or fifteen 
years of age; the lieutenant alone showed ma- 
turity. He carried a pair of French field glasses, 
the very latest model, but he seldom used them. 
Every lad in the company could arrange a sight 
equally well with the naked eye. 

The first shot had evidently gone wild, for 
when we arrived one comrade was being unmer- 
cifully chaffed because of a misjudgment. “ Why, 
he only sighted for five thousands yards,” ex- 
claimed a little chap quite mirthfully, “ and its 
five thousand three hundred easy. Oh, my! what 
a shot! ” 

“ Bet you it ain’t,’’ sang out another as he 
pushed a shell into the breech; ‘it’s just five 
thousand two hundred yards to the inch.” 

A cheer went up when a puff of dust right in 
the midst of the English advance guard showed 
that the second artilleryman had judged rightly, 
and ambulance wagons galloping to the front de- 
noted that serious damage had been accom- 
plished. At this moment alad who looked to be 
no more than twelve years old screamed from the 
top of a parapet, “‘ I see lancers! ” 

The others ran to his side, and the guns were 
trained in a different direction. The Boers have 
never forgotten Elandslaagte, when the English 
horsemen speared kneeling burghers with their 
long lances and twirled them in the air the; 
youngest Transvaaler would gladly give up his 
life to kill a lancer. 

For two hours we watched the artillery duel at 
Vet river, and then English shrapnel began to 
rake our position so thoroughly that it was worth 
one’s life to poke one’s head above the rock. All 
this time the artillery boys continued to harass 
the enemy, though shells landed frequently at 
their very feet. Twice we saw the cannon upset. 
But, with the exception of killing two mules, no 
damage resulted. 

Long after the burgher riflemen had abandoned 
their position and English cavalry had flanked us 
on both sides, these lads remained on that kopje 
dealing out death with the happy carelessness of 
children playing in a schoolyard. At night I met 
them as they were going to camp and observed to 
the lieutenant: ‘‘ You have had a narrow escape 
today!” ‘ Yes,” he replied, ‘“‘ the boys wanted to 
catch a couple of lancers.”’ 

In this struggle for independence about one- 
third of the troops are mere children. One sees 
them in every commando, in every patrol, in 
every scouting party, in every artillery company, 
The schools in Pretoria, Johannesburg and 
Bloemfontein furnished many. Nearly every 
family has given up its last born as well as its 
first. The British opponents are _ constantly 
amazed at the youth of their adversaries. “ We 
were out looking after the wounded at night,’ 
related an officer to some correspondents, “ when 
I came across an old, white-bearded Boer. He 
was lying behind a bit of rock supporting himself 
on his elbows. 

“ When I got near I saw that he was too far 
gone to raise his rifle. He motioned me that he 
wanted to speak, and I bent over him. He 
asked me to go and find his son—a boy of thirteen 
who had been fighting by his side when he fell. - 

“ Well, I did as he asked me, and under a heap 
of wounded I found the poor lad stone dead. I’m 
not chicken-hearted, and I’ve seen a bit of fight- 
ing, but I had to turn away when the old Boer 
saw his lad and feebly hugged the body to him 
and moaned over it. Until that very moment I 
had never thought how horrible war is. I never 
wanted to see another shot fired. When I looked 
around again the old Boer was dead, clasping 
the cold hand of his dead boy.” 

The Transvaal youngsters partake of all the 
qualities that make their fathers such efficient 
fighters. Although not so good in marksmanship 
at the beginning, they have now learned, by con- 
stant practice, to make allowance for wind and 
shoot accurately at fifteen hundred or two 
housand yards with a Mauser. As_ fort 
courage and ready wit, there is no_ dis- 
tinction. In an engagement south of Kroon- 
stad a boy named Jan Botha, belonging to the 
South African Cavalry Corps, was lying on his 
stomach among some bushes, taking pot-shots at 
the English scouts, when a rhingold snake 
wormed alongside him. A bite from this serpent 
usually proves fatal in an hour’s time, and it at- 
tacks without provocation. When it was about 
to emit its deadly poison Botha discovered the 
reptile, and, grabbing its neck, twisted it about 
until it cracked, after which he coolly returned 
to sniping Britishers. 

But perhaps the most dramatic illustration of 
boy life in the Boer army may be had from read- 
ing the appended letter written by sixteen-year- 
old Deneys Reitz to his father, then Secretary of 
State. The names Joubert and Hjalmar refer to 
younger brothers. When I left Pretoria a still 
more youthful Reitz child was clamoring to go to 
the front, and Mrs. Reitz promised that his wish 
should be gratified. “If I hadadozen boys,” 
she said, “all of them should go.” The engage- 
ment Deneys tells of took place in December, 
1899, before he was fifteen, on a spot called Gun 
Hill, near Ladysmith. The British succeeded 
therein partially blowing up a Long Tom with 
dynamite, butthey were badly punished, and the 
gun was afterward repaired. The letter stands 
just as it was penned in the Boer laager: 

“Dear Father: Joubert and [ are still safe and 
well. Iseeinthe Standard and Diggers’ News 
that the English had stormed Lombard’s Kop, 





but it was not stated that they damaged two of 
}our guns. On the following morning they came 

past us, but were soon driven back. But now 

comes the worst. We were on outpost duty last 

night, about six hundred yards from the hill on 
‘which stood a howitzer. Below this hill lay other 
outposts which, either through treachery or care- 
lessness, allowed the English to pass. About one 
o'clock we heard the English onthe top of the 
hill crying ‘Hurrah!’ We sent word to Zeeder- 
berg, the fleld cornet, but before he could arrive 
the howitzer was damaged. The English again 
cheered, and we were so enraged that we immedi- 
ately ran through the bushesto stop them when 
they should come down again; there were only 
eight of us. 

“It was, of course, pitch dark. When we had 
gone a short distance we heard: ‘ Halt! who goes 
there?’ from a body of English who had remained 
in the bushes. We fired a volley in their direc- 
tion and ran as fast as we could to a ditch behind 
us. After ‘waltitig some minutes we again ad- 
vanced among the bushes, and after having 
marched about a mile we reached the creek 
which runs below the hill. Here a body of Eng- 
lish who had remained behind fired volleys at 
us. We lay against the bank of the creek and 
replied to their fire. It became so hot, however, 
that we retired around the corner of the bank. 
Here Sample Van Zyl was shot; he was just 
about a yard ahead of me. He was struck by two 
bullets—one in the throat, the other through the 
lungs. We are very sad today on account of 
his death, for he was the life and soul of 
our camp. He did not die immediately. We 
placed him against the bank and gave him 
water. We were then obliged to leave him, 
for some of the English were behind us, while 
those who had been on the top of the hill 
were in front of us. We raa tothe opposite bank, 
and then an Englisnman rushed down toward me 
and was going to stab me with his bayonet; but 
he was a little too high up, so that he could not 
doit. He said: ‘Throw down your gun and I 
won't shoot’; but I said: ‘ Throw down yours or 1 
shall shoot,’ and so I would have, but ke threw 
his gun down. Then he fumbled with his hands 
in his breast, probably to loosen his cartridge 
pouch, but I thought he meant to take out a re- 
volver. My comrades shouted out, ‘Shoot him, 
Reitz, shoot him!’ but I had not the heart to 
shoot a man at two paces distance, so I said, 
‘Putup your hands or I'll shoot,’ which he 
accordingly did. I then took his gun, and shall 
send you his bayonet. 

“In the meanwhile the English were approach- 
ing; we could hear what they said. They were in 
high spirits, and they were quite unaware of our 
being in front of them. We waited till we could 
see them. They marched in close order, about 
three hundred in number. They were then about 
ten yards from us. We then fired among them. 
They stopped and called out, ‘ Rifle Brigade. 
They must have supposed that we belonged to 
their people. Then one of them said, ‘ Let us 
charge.’ One officer, Captain Paley (I am writing 
this letter with his silver pencil case), advanced, 
though he had two bullet wounds already. Jou- 
bert gave him another shot, and he fell ontop of 
us. Four Englishmen got hold of Jan Luttig and 
struck him on the head with their rifle and 
stabbed himin the stomach with a bayonet He 
seized two of them by the throat and shouted, 
‘Help, boys!’ His two nearest comrades shot two 
of the nearest soldiers, and the other two bolted. 
But then the English came up in such numbers 
that we all lay down as quiet as mice along the 
bank. They came in single file, about eight 
hundred along the footpath, only about six yards 
from where he lay. Had there been more of us 
we should have continued firing, but the English 
would simply have trampled us down. We could, 
of course, see them well, and overhcar all they 
said. One of them said: ‘Who knows the way?’ 
Another replied: ‘Keep to the right,’ and as 
was sitting a few yards to the right I felt some- 
what uneasy, but they just then fortunately found 
the path again and did not see me. 

“ While they were crossing the ditch one of the 
English wounded cried out, ‘Wounded man, 
wounded man tothe right; I can’t walk!’ But 
oue of them replied, ‘Oh, you're only a Dutch- 
man;’ another cried, ‘Go to h—!’ 

“When the Englishmen had all passed the day 
was just breaking. We afterward found twenty- 
two of them killed and wounded. Captain Paley 
was still living,and we did for him what we 
could, but we had no water, and he died shortly 
after. The other wounded men cried out con- 
Stantly for water, and we then sent one of the 
prisoners—there were five or six of them—with a 
white flag to Ladysmith to fetch doctors. 

“One Englishman had been hit by seven bullets, 
one by four and one by three. There was, I be- 
lieve, not one who had less than two bullet 
wounds, and considering that we were only seven 
in number, and continued firing for only about 
five minutes, you can see that it must have been 
pretty warm work. Besides that, the English 
carried off a couple of their wounded out of the 
ditch. All their guns had bayonets fixed to them, 
and I took four guns, but I gave two of them to 
the doctor to serve as splints for the broken legs 
of two of the wounded. Among the twenty-two 
were Captain Paley, one major and one corporal. 

‘Farther on the English killed three of our 
men with bayonets and wounded two. Higher 
up the hill lay ten dead of th» English, and 
where we had been challenged by them also lay 
one. 


“Isaac Malherbe has gone to Pretoria with the 
prisoners, and if you meet him he can tell you 
allabout it. If Hjalmar is still in Pretoria let 
him bring usa couple of water bottles, for we 
have already suffered once or twice for having 
none. 

“ Tell Ati I have received Willie Brill’s letters 
and also tell him that he must not insist on 
coming to the front, for it is no picnic. 

“If my school books have not been lost, please 
keep them in good shape for me. 

“I shall now conclude, with love to all, 

* Your affectionate son, 
“ DENEYS REITZ. 


“ Pp, §S.—Joubert found a short Mauser lying by 
a dead English soldier, and if Hjalmar brings no 
gun along he can have that one.” 


To display recklessness is accounted by the 
Boers not only nonsensical, but culpable. They 
roundly condemn bravery of that sort. Captain 
Von Los erg, the German American who _ per- 
formed distinguished services for the Free State 
Artillery with De Wet and Dela Rey, was once on 
the point of being shot by his own men when he 
insisted on their retaining an exposed position he 
had selected. The ‘middle-aged and oldburghers 
I observed, could seldom be persuaded to stand 
when unprotected by rocks or trees. 

Not so with the younger Boers, who take all 
sorts of chances. Just north of Bloemfontein. 
one afternoon, the Australian Light Horse and a 
company of dragoons came in sight of a Johan- 
nesburg patrol, consisting of adozen young fel- 
lows, who were anxious to distinguish themselves. 
In spite of orders to retreat, these chaps lay con- 
cealed in aspruit and waited for the advance 
guard to dismount. 2 

A boy named Olivier opened the skirmish by 
taking aim at a dragoon who sat under a tree re- 
moving the wrapper froma stick of chocolate. 
The first shot knocked the chocolate into pieces, 
and a second mortally wounded the dragoon. 
The alarm being given his comrades came on in 
considerable numbers, and galloping to the 
spruit called out, ‘Hands up, or we'll kill you 
all.” 

In attempting to escape two of the Boers were 
shot down andathird was captured. Olivier 
scrambled up the river bed and leaped on a horse, 
but felltothe ground tangled in a mackintosh. 
The latter he had captured from an English 
officer, and he did not care to lose it now. 

With the bullets “ zipping’’ on all sides and 
his pursuers hard upon him, Olivier leaped in the 
saddle again and was rapidly drawlng away, 
when he happened on a fellow-Boer, shot through 
the back. This man implored to be taken along, 
and rather than see him:fall into the hands of the 
English Olivier gave up what seemed a last hold 
on life. Four,bullets tore through the mackintosh 
while he was lifting the wounded man to the 
horse’s back, and before they reached safety the 
garment had been pierced thrice more. Neither 
of the riders was touched. 

Such is the spirit that dwells in the younger 
generations of Transvaal burghers, and Kruger, 
when he challenged the host of Great Britain, 
knew that in the children of his burghers he 
owned a resource of which neither might nor 
wealth could ever deprive him.—Allen Sangree, 
in the Cosmopolitan. 


— 





THE BOYS WE NEED. 
Here's to the boy whn is not afraid 
To do his share of work; 
Who never Is by toll dismayed, 
And never tries to shirk. 


Such boys as these will grow to be 
The men whose hands will guide 
The future of our land, and we 
Shall speak their names with pride. 


All honor to the boy who is 
A man at heart, I say; 
Whose legend on his shield is this: 
“ Right always wins the day.” 
—Success. 
ssueitiestanet ails 
Comet Becomes a Star. 

It was a miserable day. Grandpa, coming in 
that morning, had said it was a “raw” day, 
The wind was cutting, and pelted the raindrops 
into people’s faces spitefully. 

Little Reid and Gretchen knew that, of course, 
they would ride Comet to school that day, as they 
always did on rainy days. 

Comet was.a beautiful young horse—chestnut 
sorrel, with a white face and a long, heavy, light- 
colored mane and tail. It was her long tail that 
gave her the name. She had just gone by the 
name of “ Coltie” until old Mr. Richards had 
said of her one day: ‘‘Humph! She’s just like 
a comet, mostly tail.’ And Comet she was 
called. 

She knew the value of her load when the chil- 
dren were perched on her back,as wellas mamma 
or papa or Grandpa Gray; and she stepped 
along carefully, yet always carrying her head 
proudly. 

On this cold morning the children, all wrapped 
up, mounted the old saddle. on Comet’s back— 
Reid in front. “ Girls don’t know how to drive,” 
he said. And timid Gretchen was only too glad 
to ride behind, and clasp her twin brother close 
about the waist. 

So papa opened the gate and they passed out. 
He left the gate open, knowing that Cumet would 
gallop home again by herself, as was her habit; 
and they started off as usual. 

Now, the wind blowing Comet’s beautiful tail, 
always full of waves and crinkles, seemed to put 
a thought into the head of the mischief-making, 
burly red calf; for he started off after them with 
a wicked bellow, and galloped along behind 
Comet for some distance. Then he stopped 
abruptly, while the children laughed loudly at his 
foolish antics. 

When they had reached the schoolhouse stile, 
Comet, who had been nicely trained, rubbed hir 
shining sides against the steps as close as she 
could, and the children climbed off. Then Reid 
fastened the bridle over the saddJe pommel. gave 
the chestnut neck a few loving pats, and said: 
** Now, Comet, go home and get in out of this 
cold wind; and come after usin time, when papa 
starts you off this afternoon.” 

“Just look at her pretty tail, Reid,” said 
Gretchen. “ The wind blows as if it would blow 
it off. What if it should get caught in the barbed, 
wire fence?” she continued, as she saw the 
beautiful tail blown by the wind. 

“Oh, leave her alone, and she’ll go home, carry- 
ing her tail behind her, like Bo-peep’s shecp,” said 
Reid, with a boy’s tone of superiority. 

And to be sure, Comet had no other intention 
than that of making good Reid’s prediction. But 
the ugly red calf, with only a little red-and-white 
wisp of a tail, and a rough coat, had intentions of 
another sort; and thereby hangs a—‘‘ tail!” 

Before the chestnut mare had covered the 
half-mile that lay between the Gray homestead 
and the schoolhouse it began to snow heavily—a 
wet snow that pelted tiny cubes down right 
angrily. 

The red calf meekly turned into a fence corner, 
as his habit was, to stand the storm as best he 
might. But when Comet came galloping along, 
with head stretched forward as if racing with the 
storm, and her mane and tail blown and separated 
into light, gold wisps, he was seized with the 
same jealousy that he had experienced before, : 
and forgetful of the cold he turned and followed 
the animal, uttering a series of ugly, low bellows. 

Now, the door leading into Comet’s warm 
stable had blown shut, all unknown to papa or 
Grandfather Gray. So when she reached the 
barn she could only stick her head in over the 
low door, and stand whining for some one to 
come to her relief; but nobody came. And 
Comet just reached her nose inasfar as she 
could and stood there. 

She gave a few little kicks of annoyance at the 
ealf, which had followed her, and now stood at 
her heels; and she neighed from time to time, 
and seemed to wonder what her kind masters 
meant by thus barring her out. 

When school had closed in the afternoon, and 
the pupils ventured out to start for their homes 
through the snowstorm, they found an odd-look- 
ing creature waiting at the stile. It was a chest- 
nut sorrel animal, with drooping head and a mere 
stump of tail. It looked lke a mule; but Reid 
after gaping in wonder for a moment, exclaimed, 
* It’s Comet! ”’ 

“ Where’s her tail?’ was asked in chorus by a 
dozen children. Howard Wright, son of a stock- 
man, said it had probably been chewed off by a 
calf; he had heard of such things. 

Gretchen cried as if her heart would break. 
Mr. Smiley, the teacher came out to learn the 
trouble. He was sorry, too, for good, ‘intelligent 
Comet had scores of friends; and her trick of 
going alone, decked out with saddle and bridle, 
for the children on bad evenings, could not fail to 
please the teacher. ‘“ Don’t ery, dear,” he ‘said 
to Gretchen. ‘She has been a good Comet, but 
now she is a star,” and he patted the shining 
neck fondly. ‘A star is much more useful and de- 
sirable than a comet, which is a mere straggler in 
the sky. But everybody loves a steadfast, brilliant 
star. And now,” he continued, as he set Gretchen 
in her place behind Reid, “ her name henceforth 
must be Star; and we will all treat her royally, 
and make her forget her trouble while a new tail 
is growing out.” 

Reid said soberly: “‘I am glad she can’t see 
herself as others see her now.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Smiley, laughing “ it is a fine 
thing for us all that we can’t see our shortcom- 
ings.” And he emphasized the word in sucha 
manner that the children laughed, and the crowd 
broke up gayly.—Western Christian Advocate. 


Popular Science. 

— An interesting suggestion for the preserva- 
tion of the colors of pressed flowers comes from 
the workrooms: of the New York Botanical 
Garden. After the specimens have been under 
pressure for a day or two, lay them in papers 
heated in the sun until the drying is complete. In 
this way, itis said, colors are preserved better 
than by any other process. 

—French rose growers have a characteristic 
method of growing some of the climbing kinds. 
The plants are planted in the beds and a frame- 
work of bamboo canes set behind them, so that 
tre shoots are spread outward, almost fan- 
shaped. When the work is carefully done very 
little of the frame is visible. To those who have 
space this system of growing some of the lovely 
climbing kinds, especially the yellow and copper- 
colored sorts, may be recommended. 

—tThe new dead sea discovered by Dr. Sven 
Hedin in Thibet seems entitled to rank among 
the geographical wonders of the world. It is 
described as enormous in extent, but so shallow 
that to navigate one must wade half a mile to 





more before it can be floated with a load. But 
the most remarkable characteristic is the almost 
incredible amount of salt contained. The bottom 
is an unbroken crust of salt, and the boat and 
oars are as white as chalk; even the dress of the 
rowers soon become whitened, while drops of the 
water sprinkled upon a dry surface leave globules 
like candle drippings. 

—One of the methods of protecting broad 
grasslands from fire is to burn a swath called a, 
“ fire-guard ”’ around the area to be protected 
A Montana stockman suggests that this offers a 
good opportunity for inventors to devise a ma- | 
chine which, passing over the ground like a 
horse-rake, shall burn the grass clean from a 
space about eight or ten feet in width. Already 
an apparatus otf this kind has been invented, 
using gasolene to set the grass on fire and a train | 
of steel brushes to extinguish it before it has 
spread beyond the proper limits, but the stock- 
man thinks that a cheaper machine can be made. 
“‘ Fire-guards,” fifty miles or more in length, are 
desirable. 

——Many persons have erroneous notions as 
to the ease with which bacteria are destroyed by 
heat. Infact, the “thermal death point” for 
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Keep young by keeping well; health is 
youth, Ripans Tabules cure that old 


Have you any ‘‘nerves’’ 
about you? Are they shaky sometimes? 
A Ripans Tabule will steady them. 


| IZS=Nt A too-good dimmer may have too-bad 
; | Ripans Tabules prevent that. 
Take ore at meal times. 


banish pain and prolong iife. 
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accept no substitute. 


address for 5 cehts, forwarded to the Ripans Che: 
Ce., No. 10 Spruce St., New York. 
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Dizziness and swimming in the head 


When things whirl 


round take a Ripans Tabule, 


Women’s headaches are usually laid 
to the wrong cause; if the stomach and 
bowels were right, other irregularities 
Ripans Tabules prove 


A beautiful complexion comes from a 


Ripans Tabules give 
white to the skin. 


bad health that R-I-P-A-N-S 
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bacterial organisms varies widely. Some forms 
of water bacteria are killed by simple blood heat, 
while pathogenic bacteria develop best at that 
temperature. During their multiplying and vege- 
tating phase of life bacteria are more easily 
destroyed by heat than they are after passing to 
the resting or spore stage. Some. spores derived 
from the soil require boiling for sixteen hours 
to insure their death. Moist heat inthe form of 
steam is the most effectual disinfectant. No 
spore, however resistant, remains alive after one 
minute’s exposure to steam at 140° Centigrade. 
But no degrees of cold has been found sufficient 
to destroy bacterial life. 


disturbances which arise under the same gen- 
eral conditions as wind squalls, thunder show- 
ers and tornadoes. They come at a season 
when high temperature enables the atmosphere 
to carry in suspension a much larger quantity 
of water vapor than at other times. And al- 
though a large and widely scattered brood 
of local storms may be hatched out simultane 
ously, each particular member of the family is 
small and short lived. This is especially true of 
the cloudburst. Another characteristic of the 
latter is that it almost invariably occurs in a 
mountainous district. The accepted explanation 
of the phenomenon is this: A storm cloud, which 
otherwise might give rise to only a moderate 
shower, is forced upward by striking a barrier, 
and, thus being chilled abnormelly, is compelled 
to surrender an exceptionally large share of its 
moisture. 


s 
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Boston Fish Market. 


Fresh fish has not been as plenty this 
week, and prices run a little higher. Mar- 
ket cod is 15 to 2 cents a pound, large at 3 to 
4 cents, and steak 4 to 5 cents. Haddock 2} 
cents and large hake the same, with medium 
at 1} cents and cusk the same. Pollock 1 
cent and ftlounders 25 cents. Seup are 
higher at 5 cents, tautog steady at 4 cents, 
butterfish 7 cents and whitefish 3 cents. 
Mackerel are 8 cents for small and 12 cents 
for large, with some very small or tinkers at 
to 4ce nts each. Bass are 10 cents a pound 
for striped, 6 cents for black and 8 cents 
for sea bass. Bluefish 7 cents a pound for 
Southern and 12 cents for Cape. Pompano are 
higher at 12 cents, and so are snappers at 10 
cents, with sheepshead and Spanish mackerel 
lower at 9 cents. White halibut bring 12 
cents, chicken 6 cents and gray 8 cents. 
Lake trout are 10 cents, sea trout 4 cents, 
Sea perch 15 cents a dozen and yellow perch 
5cents a pound, with pickerel at 9 cents. 
Eastern salmon is 16 cents and Western 8 
cents. Eels and fresh tongues 9 cents and 
cheeks6 cents. Clams are scarce, the shore 
resorts taking most of the supply, and they 
are 50 cents a gallon, or $3 to $3.50 a barrel. 
Shrimps 85 cents a gallon. Lobsters a little 
lower at 16 cents a pound alive and 18 
cents boiled. 





lected and fresh-opened Stamfords,and $1.25 
for Providence River. 
..--My happiness would be complete 
With what I have if I 
Could know that no one else below 
The sky had more than I, and no 
One else stood quite as high. 
—Chicago Record-Herald. 





Home ‘Dressmaking 


Hints by Way Manten. 





3861 Stocks and Belts, 
Median Sue 





Stocks and Belts. No. 3861. 





The foundation for all tLe stocks is the same. The 


reach the boat and must drag the boat a half mile plain one in the centre is shown with the butterfly | 


tle that appears separately just below. The four-in- 
hand mode! is trimmed with stitched bands and has 
the tie joined to the back edges, where it crosses and 
passes round to the front. The bow includes turn- 
over portions, but is the same familiar friend. The 
belts are well fitted and curve to the figure to 
givea graceful outline. The plain and the draped 
ones are eminently simple, but are stylish and fash- 
fonable as well. The laced bodice is cut in sections 
and fits to a nicety, and can be closed at back or front 
as preferred, made pointed or cutaway as illustrated. 

To cut the stock with ties in the different styles,% 
yard of material 32 inches wide will be required. To 
cut the belts, 1 yard 21 inches wide will be required. 

The pattern, 3861, is cut in one size (medium only). 





Woman's Fancy Blouse. No. 3868. | 


To be made with full-length or elbow sleeves. | 


The foundation is a fitted lining that closes at the 
centre front. On it are arranged the round yoke, the 
full under portion and the graceful bertha. The yoke, 


closing at the left shoulder, extends to form a nar- | 


row vest that closes under the left front. The sleeves 
are in elbow length, terminating with flaring cuffs, 
but can be extended to the hands, as shown in the 
small sketch. 

To cut this blouse for a woman of medium size, 4 
yards of material {21 inches wide, 13 yards 27 inches 


! 
——A cloudburst is one of those meteorologica 


Soft-shell crabs $1.50 a dozen. ' 
Oysters in small demand but steady at $1 a | 
gallon forcommon Norfolk, $1.15 for se- | 


wide, 1} yards 32 inches wide or 13 yards 44 inches wide 
will be required, with 33 yards of all-over lace and 10 
yards of velvet ribbon to trim as fllustrated. 

The pattern, 3868, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40-inch bust measure. 








3869 Girl's Dress, 
40 12 yrs. 
Girl’s Dress. 
To be made with or without the tucked flounce. 

The waist is tucked to yoke depth and falls in soft 
folds below, and the novel sleeves show tucked caps 
that harmonize to a nicety. The skirt is simply 
straight gathered at the waist, and can be made with 
the flounce or plain as preferred. The trimming of 
lace insertion is applied to form Van Dyke points and 
to cross the yoke in becoming fashion. 

To cut this dress for a girl 8 years of age, 3 yards 
of material 21 inches wide, 5} yards 27 inches wide, 44 
yards 32 inches wide, or 3g yards 44 inches wide, will 
be required, with 17 yards of insertion and 2 pieces of 
velvet ribbon to trim as illustrated. 

The pattern, 3869, is cut in sizes for girls 4, 6,8, 10 
and 12 years of age. 





No. 3869. 


Woman's Tucked Blouse, Closing in Back 
No. 3871. 

The blouse is cut with front and backs only, the 
fitting being accomplished by means of shoulder and 
under-arm seams, and is tucked in groups to yoke 
depth. Below the tucks the material falls in soft, 
becoming folds. and two appliques of lace are used, 
one as a finish to the yoke, one below where it en- 
riches the plain material. The sleeves are tucked 
over the main portion, but are allowed to fall free 
and form puffs at the wrists. Both stock and cuffs 
are of lace lined only with the batiste. The closing 
is effected invisibly in centre back. 

Tocut this waist forawoman of medium size, 3§ 
yards of material 21 inches wide, 3% yards 27 inches 
wide, 3§ yards 32 inches wide, or 2 yards 44 inches 
wide will be required, with 3g yards of applique and 
#-yard of lace for collar and cuffs to trim as illus- 
trated. 

The pattern, 3871, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40-inch bust measure. 




















3866 Princess Chemise, 
32 to 40 bust. 


Woman's Princess Chemise. No. 3866. 

The skirt and bodice are cut in one, but are ren - 
dered shapely by means of curved underarm seams 
and are drawn in at the neck and waist line with 
ribbons run through beading that is applied over the 
material. At the lower edge a deep frill is seamed to 
the skirt that may be omitted. 

To cut this chemise for a woman of medium size, 3 
yards of material 36 inches wide will be required, with 
7 yards of insertion, 34 yards of beading, 3 yards of 
wide edging and 13 yards of narrow edging, to trim as 
illustrated. 

The pattern, 3866, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40-inch bust measure. 








| Woman’s Cassock Night Gown. No. 3870. 

The night gown that is modelled on the priest’s 
robe, or more properly the choir boy’s cotta, is the 
latest whim of fashion, and is much liked by those 
women who have tested its merits. It is simple, 
amply full, essentially comfortable, free at the throat 
and withal involves the minimum of labor. There is 
no opening, therefore tnere are no buttonholes to 
be made. The gown is simply gathered at the upper 
portion and joined to a narrow yoke of embroidery. 
The sleeves are full and ailow perfect freedom. As 


' shown, the gown is made of nainsook, but cambric, 


long cloth and mull are all used. 

¥ocut this gown fora woman of medium size 6% 
yards of material 36 inches wide will be required, with 
1g yards of insertion to trim as illustrated. 

The pattern, 3870, is cut in three sizes—large, medium 
and small. 
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The Horse. 


Dover (N. Hi.) Meeting. 

The first meeting of the season in the New 
England Mile Track Circuit opened at 
Granite State Park, Dover, N. H., on Tues- 
day last. The late season has delayed the 
preparation of horses and the Readville 
meeting had to be declared off for lack of 
entries. Manager Christie succeeded in 
filling six classes, and the programme was 
arranged for two races each day for three 
days. 

Tuesday’s card looked to be about the 
most attractive of the week, for the 2.12 trot 
and 2.10 pace were booked with good fields 
of horses in each, but the bad weather about 
Boston kept many from attending. There 





was no rain to speak of at Dover, however, | 


and there was a fair-sized crowd present. 

Speculation was quite brisk on the 2.12 
trot, for it looked like an open event to an 
outsider, but the wise ones who had seen 
he Maplewood Farm entry, Phebe On- 
ward, take her work, plunged on her to a 
man ; even the stable boys flashed money in 
the face of the bookmakers like Croesuses, 
allon Phebe Onward. As a consequence 
she started favorite at $25 to $17 for the 
field, but she gave her backers a terrible 

olt. 
: After racing head and head with the 
leaders to the quarter she made a riffle and 
fell back. Then again at the five-eighths 
pole she got so tangled up that before Marsh 
could straighten her out she was an eighth 
of a mile behind and the flag fell in her 
face. Had she remained in the contest it 
would have been mnch more interesting, 
for she showed a lot of speed, and later in 
the afternoon worked a mile in two seconds 
faster time than the fastest heat of the race. 

Chain Shot won the race too easily to talk 
about. After Prince Lavalard and Timbrel 
had shown the way to the stretch the open- 
ing heat he stepped up, headed them off, and 

won by half a length from Orianna in 2.15}. 
After this he was never headed, and Lon 
McDonald sat sti and let him goas he 
pleased, while the field straggled behind in 
the fight for the place money. 

It was Chain Shot’s first appearance on an 
Eastern track and he made a good impres- 
sion, for he isa good-looking gelding in 
harness, almost a line trotter, with about 
the right amount of action, and acts likea 
good, level-headed race horse. 

The 2.10 pace was the real guessing race 
of the afternoon, and it proved a good con- 
test. It, too, proved a disappointment to 
the talent, for it was won by a rank outsider, 
one of three cheap$5 horses in the pools, 
Joe Pilot, and the only other heat winner 
was another of these $5 ones, Emma E. | 

Helen R. was heavily played, and started ' 
favorite at 825 to $15 each for John T. and 
Norvin G., $10 each for Tonita F. and Car- 
mine and $5 each for the others. 

It looked on the score as though Trout had | 
his watermelon ripe, for Helen R. could out- 
foot her party, and when they got the word 
she started away to the front and led the 
party by a good clean margin into the: 
stretch, but Dick Lawrence had Emma E. | 
up within striking distance, and setting sail 
for Helen R.overhauled her inside the short 
distance and beat her out at the wire in 
2.114. | 

Kilborn hadn’t reckoned before the start 
of the race that his horse, Joe Pilot, would 
be much of a factor in the race, as he had | 
been off his feed for a few days, but he fin- ' 
ished so easily in fourth place that he made 
a move for the second heat, after laying 
back third up to the three-quarters, allow- | 
ing Helen R. again to set the pace. It wasa: 
good finish in the stretch between Emma E., 
Helen R. and Pilot, but Pilot was stronger | 
at the end of it and outfooted them both 
from the distance, winning by a neck from 
Emma E. in 2.125. 

The third heat was another driving finish 
between Pilot and Emma E., but the stall- 
ion held her off up to the end of it. Golden 
made a move with Carmine for this heat, but 
the gelding left his feet beyond the quarter 
pole, and he let him take it easy from there 
home. 

.Golden went after the next heat in real ear- 
nest. He had Carmine up head and head with 
Pilot from the word, and kept him there to 
the stretch, with Norrin G.and Emma E. 
close attendants, but when it came to the 
finish Pilot was able to hold his own and 
won the heat and race by the narrow margin 
of a head. 

SUMMARIES. 

Granite State Park, Dover, N. H.—July 
9, 1901—2.12 trot. Purse, $500. 

Chain Shot, b g, by Red Heart; dam, Pique, 
by Kentucky Wilkes (L. MeDonald)....1 

Orianna, gr m, by Fred Douglass (J.Trout)2 

Prince Lavalard, gr h, by Lavalard (L. 
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BN ics icalan akhieb enc ukwoud wanaecs us caee Uae 
Hunter Hill, b g, by Sam Hill (Humphrey 

Re ene en oe -5 3 5 
Timbrel, br g, by Bermuda (Brady) ---..-.. 444 
Pheebe Onward, bm, by Shadeland Onward 

RU icxcccndaecscwes Ucsscaccocsccageeel dis 


Time, 2.154, 2.16}, 2.184. 

Same day—2.10 pace. Purse, $500. 
JoefPilot, b h, by Delineator; dam, Nell, 
by Bourbon Chief Jr. (Kilborn) .-..-.- et 2 1 

Emma E., ch m, by Allandorf (Law- 
II ir eninsnwis Coes scrses kabeaseeeed 4.3 
Helen R., b m, by Redfield (J. Trout)...2 3 
Carmine, b g, by Symboleer (Golden)...7 4 
Norvin G., br g, by Norval (Gillies) .....3 7 
6 6 
5 5 
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John T., ch g, by Nuthurst (L. Dore)... 
6! 


Tonita F., ch m, by Keeler (Merrill) .... 
Sclavonic, gr g, by King Wilkes (L. 
| eT ee ee een o 8 8 dr 
Time, 2.113, 2.124, 2.114, 2.12. 

Second Day. 

The weather outlook wasgmore favorable 
on Wednesday, and there was a bigger 
crowd present than on the opening day. | 
The feature of the day was the showing 
made by the M. and M. candidate, the four- 
year-old mare Eleata, from the Maplewood ' 
Farm stable, in the 2.23 trot. She was | 
known to be fast, for Tom Marsh had 
worked her several miles xight around 2.12, 
and on the strength of it she was a top- 
heavy favorite. 

The public curiosity was whetted to see 
her tried out in company and to see how she 


Ow 1S mt 


— act. On her performance today she | 4332 3ro 
ooks like the real thing, for she dropped 4,1... 7) hao hv Black Nathan (Law. : 

her head at the word, marched to the front , —— . wise — — 6 45 2ro 
and stayed there all the three miles without Camden Boy, gr g, by Veni Vici (Mer- 

making a riffle, and though she stepped the _rill)............ rittue dite shay ee Aiea 2666dr 
three heats in 2.16}, 2.13? and 2.14, the last My Chance, ch h, by Vatican (Mc- 

half of the second in 1.053, and the final half, egor)..-.-..-.--.---------------+--- 6 dis 

of the third in 1.06, no one got a line on her Time, 2.18, 2.15}, 2.18, 2.194, 2.20, 2.228. 

| Third Day. 


capabilities, for there was no stage of it 
that Marsh was not holding her well in 
hand. ; 

Veterans and shrewd judges, such as 
**Gen.” Turner, remarked after the race 
was over that she was the slickest thing in 
the way of a trotter that they had seen un- 
covered in many a day, and Turner said to 
Marsh, ‘‘ It’s my opinion that the horse that 
beats you in the M. & M. will get the 
money.’’ 

Eleata is a racy-looking mare, standing 
about 15.24 hands, and there is little or no 
waste action about her gait, for she makes 
no show of the way she steals over the 
ground, and from the way she acted today 
she’s got the race in her head as well as her 
feet. In this respect she reminds one 
of Kingmond, her famous stable com- 


| 10, 1901—2.23 trot. 


| Hamwood, br h, by Hambrino (L. MeDon- | 
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(1). Kremlin, 2.074, sire of fifteen in the list. (2). Allene (dam of Metalic, 2.20, and one othe 
Mr. W. R. Allen is holding the mares by their ha'ters. 


Hambietom vo lo 3 
of yearling fillies. (6). 
Chambertn, superintendent. 


Pistachio, 2.21}, sire of 
(9). 


Group of brood mares and foals. 
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GROUP OF ALLEN FARM HORSES. 


Tr . 
(3). Kavada, bay hits 
Rana, 2.11}. (8). 


(10). 


seven in the list. (7). 


Brood mares, Persea, 
Lancelot, 2.23, sire of ten in the list. 


Kiosk; dam, Sable Haywood. (4). 


(3), b 





Almera (dam of three in the list), and Amorita. three sisters by Kentucky Prince; dam, Alma,2.28}, by 
Kalevala (2), 2.50, timed in a race in 2.144. (5). 
by Pistachio— Mariola and Rusalka, by Mazatlan—Rusina, with their foals. A. 


Group 
E 





panion, and, like him, she was a 
comparatively cheap purchase. Superin- 
tendent Mahaney bought her at the Palo 
Alto Sale at Cleveland two years ago this 
spring. She was the least thought of ani- 
malin the consignment, in fact, nothing 
was known of her, for she hadn’t been 
worked, but she was put in to fill the car. 
Mahaney saw her, was impressed with her 
individuality and breeding, and bought Ker 
for $900. 

She is by Dexter Prince, out of Elden, by 
Nephew: second dam, Eleanor, by Election- 
eer; third dam, Sally Gardner, by Vandal. 
She was worked some last season and 
showed alot of speed, but as she was not 
staked Mahaney wisely decided to lay her 
over until this year. Ben Hall was about 
as much of a surprise as Eleata, for he was 
up second to her every heat, and close too at 
the finish. 

The 2.16 trot was spun out for six heats. 


tongs, carried him to the half in 1.054, and 


| The 2.25 class came next, and there were seven | 


The East Hartford Driving Club held its first 


he staggered under the strain, and when| Startersinit. This race went to E.G. Babcock’s | matinee this week and a number of match races 


Dark Wilkes came at him on the upper turn 
he wilted. Wilkes landed the heat easily 
from Belle Cannon. 

it was Dark Wilkes and Belle Cannon all 
the way in the fourth heat with the results 
the same. Durk Wilkes landed the -fifth 
heat and race. 

The chestnut gelding Cinch stepped away 
with the 2.24 pace in easy fashion, marching 
his miles in 2.174, 2.15 and 2.17. The impres- 
sive way in which he did it made him look 
likea high-class pacer. He stands about 
15.3, wears only quarter boots and light 
knee boots, six-ounce shoe in front and 
three-ounce shoe behind. He is a very 
smooth stepper and racy actor, and a good- 
looking gelding. He is six years old, and 
was bred and is owned by John Swan of 
Athol, Mass. He is out of Mr. Swan’s well- 
known race mare Lady Sheridan (2.15}), by 





Tom Marsh nipped the first with Belle 

Curry in a rattling brush with Camden Boy, | 
but in the second Lester Dore stepped up | 
with Wasco at the head of the stretch and 

made the pace so hot that Marsh had to get 

down to earnest work, but in spite of all he 

could do he couldn’t stall off Wasco, who 

apparently won quite easily. 

Wasco won the third heat, too, with seem- 
ing ease, but when Irene challenged him in- 
side the tlag the fourth heat he wilted and 
she won, and that practically settled the 
argument, forthe mare went on and won 
the next two heats and race. ' 

SUMMARIES. 

Granite State Park, Dever, N. H., July 
Purse, $500. 

Elgata, blk m, by Dexter Prince; dam, | 

Elden, by Nephew (Marsh)..............1 1 1/ 
Ben Hall, b g, by Ben L (Gardner)......-. 223 
3 


1 
2 | 
Leland H., b m, by Raven Wilkes (L. Dore)3 3 3 


BOR) ba vccsacasncwres sachoces .epenentaste 444 
The Charmer, b h, by Epaulet (Kilborn)...56 5 5 
John Hooper, ch g, by L. H. (Bristol) ...... dis 

Time, 2.16}, 2.13}, 2.14. 

Same day—2.16 trot. Purse $500. 
Irene, b m, by Eagle Bird; dam, Ven- 

detta by Governor Sprague (Kane) .345111 
Wasco, b g, by Edgemark (L. Dore)....6511353 
Belle Curry, ch m, by Simmons (Marsh)1 2 2 4 4 2 
Maurine, b m, by Hinder Wilkes (Tur- 


Rain compelled a postponement of the 
third day’s races from Thursday until Fri- 
day. The horses had a good track to go 
overon Friday. Two events were raced off, 
both of them pacing classes, 2.13 and 2.24. 
It was another bad day for favorites, as 
neither managed to conrect. 

Walter S. was made favorite in the 2.13 
pace, but after winning two heats he was 
beaten for the race. 

S. P. opened favorite for the 2.24 pace, 
but was not good enough to reach. 

The 2.13 pace was quite a keen contest. 
Walter S. marched away with the first heat 
in 2.13} in a good contest with Minnie Rus- 
sell and Special Boy. These two forced the 
pace in the second heat too. The third heat 
the whole gang went at him hammer and 





Confidence. Cinch is entered in about 
$25,000 worth of stakes. 

The Lookout Farm gelding Barney King, 
by May King, forced Cinch out in each 
heat, and this in spite of the fact that he 
was a sick horse. He was afflicted with 
distemper and came near falling down two 
or three times inhis race. He has a very 
smooth way of going, and Brady says he 
likes him as well asany horse that he ever 
pulled a rein over. 

The meeting on the whole was quite a suc- 
cess. The next meeting will be held the 
week of Aug. 6, and the classes will shortly 
be announced. 

SUMMARIES. 

Granite State Park, Dever, N. H., July 

12, 1901—2.13 pace. Purse, $500. 


pacing mare, Lady Walkill, in straight heats. 
The free-for-all proved the best race of the day, 
and went to the East Hartford trotter, Bow Gun, 
in Harry Brusie’s care, after losing the first heat 
| to Quicksilver. Following are the summaries: 
SUMMARIES. 

HMartferd, Ce. July 10, 1901.—2.45 class, half- 

mile heats, two in three. 


Janice Merideth, ch m, (Brusie) ............--- 1 

Lady C..bm (Babeock)............---.------- Ss 
Lenox Boy, b g (Bryant) ..........-.-...-.- jue e (ee 
Mack, br g (Daniels) ...............--..-------- 45 
Rover, b g (Yates) ....-. MSs SeWhneanccwcweoe 5 4 


Time, 1.49}, 1.19. 
Same day—2.25 class. Half-mile heats, two in 
three. 





Lady Walkill, b m (Babcock) ....-.....-------- 11 
C. W. M.. bg (Brusie)........-- paatieletwiotes’ 2 3 
Fred Mack, b g (Blumenthal) .................3 2 
Nellie R., bik m (O’Neil)............----.--.-- 44 
John Blackstone, br g (Daniels) ..........-...5 5 
Mambrino Girl, bIk m (Strong) ..-...-...------ 6 6 
oe eS ee”) 7 7 


Time, 1.13, 1.104. 
Same day—Free-for-all, trot and pace, half- 
mile heats, two in three. 


Bow Gun, br g (Brusie)...-.... dad didla Soiwece 211 
Quick Silver, gr g (Blumenthal) ..........-. s ¢.2 
Lady Pinewood, b m (Babcock)..-......-.-. 3.3 3 


Time, 1.09}. 1.073, 1.094. 
Judges and tuners were G. W. Curtiss, E. W. 
Bull and G. L. Conwell; starter, Dr. F. A. 
Ingram ; clerk of course, A. L. Seidler. 
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Jimmie Gatcomb worked Poindexter and Bo- 
ralma Tuesday morning and was much pleased 
with both horses. Poindexter, who will start in 
the M. and M. stake at Detroit next week, was 
given a “stiff” workout of seven heats as fol- 
lows: two slow miles in 2.25 and 2.30 to warm up, 
the third mile was in 2.18, the fourth in 2.124, fifth 
in 2.15, sixth in 2.13}, and the seventh in 2.193, 





Dark Wilkes, br g, by Dark Night; dam 
by Wilkes Boy (McGregor) ...........-- 565111 
Walter S., br g, by Fred S. Wilkes (Kane)1 15 5 4 


NN i aiss ind veka nig nie nts as atin aes ttap a wd 66222 
Special Boy, ch g, by Goldbeater ,(Ster- 

MM von ine igh hnie tues pe caadgagae tons Ghee 32343 
Minnie Russell, blk m, by Happy Russell 

CE hiscdincigs Ciscuinnceedhaseackeann 23636 
Rex, b g, by Ongate (Collins) ............. 44465 


Time, 2.13}, 2.13}, 2.13}, 2.14, 2.15, 

Same day—2.24 pace. Purse, $500. | 
Cinch, ch g, by Alcantara; dam, Lady | 

Sheridan, by Confidence (Blanchard)....1 1 1 
Barney King, b g, by May King (Brady)..2 2 2 
8S. P.,brh, by President Wilkes (White)..3 3 3 
June, ch m, by Wilkes (L. Dore).......... 4 dis 
Anna R., bik m, by Constantine (Proctor)dis | 
Renick, b g, by Miller Ward (Gardner)... .dis 
Mary Tracy, br m, by Bermuda (Turner). .dis 

Time, 2.17}, 2.15, 2.17. i 
ed LEE. | 
Hartford News. 

The Gentlemen’s Driving Club held their first 
matinee Wednesday, July 10, at Charter Oak 
Park, and there were about five hundred persons 
on hand to witness the sport, including many 
ladies. The races took place on the mile track, 
as the new half-mile track will not be finished 
before Aug. 1. Owing to the extremely hot 
weather of the past two weeks, no work has been 
done, but will beresumed Monday morning again, 
when extra men will be put on, and the work 
pushed in order to get the track ready for the 
next Driving Club matinee, if possible. 

The first race called Wednesday afternoon was 
the 2.45 class, trot and pace, and five horses came 
out for the word. The horses were started at the 
half-mile post, and finished at the wire in front of 
the grand stand. The races were all half-mile 
heats, two in three to wagon. The 2.45 class was 
won by O. H. Thrall’s trotter, Janice Meredith, in 
straight heats. 





the lJast quarter in 30 seconds. The track 
was “slow,” owing to the shower Monday 
night and the horse was worked out in the 
centre of the track every mile. The horse that 
beats Poindexter in the M. and M. will have 
to step three miles close to 2.10, and if the race is 
split up it looks as if he was the best prospect in 
sight so far this season, as he certainly showed 
he was “ game” by steppfng the last quarter of 
the seventh mile in thirty seconds. With a good 
day and track, Poindexter should land the Law- 
son colors ahead in his first race of the season, 
the M. and M. stake at Detroit. 

Boralma was given four miles Tuesday morn- 
ing; the first two were around 2.25, the third was 
in 2.10} and the fourth in 2.10}. Both of these 
horses are in splendid shape, and Jimmie Gat- 
comb should ride in front a number of times 
during the season with these two great trotters. 

Dr. F. A. Ingram, V.S., of this city has been 
engaged to attend these horses and left with them 
for Detroit Thursday morning, in a special car, 
which has been fitted up and will be used by the 
Lawson stable during the season. 

Trainers McDowell, Shillinglaw, Walker and 
McKenney left Charter Oak Park Monday morn- 
ing, with their horses for Detroit. 

Dave McUleary will not start his horses at the 
Detroit meeting, but will remain at Charter Oak a 
short time longer, to get them in first-class shape, 
before starting out after the money. McCleary is 
not hurrying his horses along, and will take 
plenty of time to put them in condition for the 
races, later on. 

The free-for-all pace at Detroit will bring to- 
gether Anaconda and Coney, that have both 
showed fast miles this spring, in their work. 
Coney’s mile in. 2.043, over Charter Oak Track 
last week, proves that he is fit to step close to his 
record of 2.02}, and he will probably be the favor- 
ite in this gace, although Indiana, Searchlight 
and Conner are in shape for fast miles. Three of 
these horses were prepared over Charter Oak 
Track, and left for Detroit, Monday. 





were decided. The track has been put in shape, 
and another meeting will take place later on. 
| Mart Demarest won the 2.27 trot at Worcester, 
| Mass.. with Marion Wilkes: best time, 2.294. 
| Andy Welch left for Detroit Thursday night, 
| With a number of other horsemen from this sec- 
| tion, to attend the Grand Cireuit meeting in that 








city. Yours, *“* LE Roy.” 
Hartford, Ct., July 12, 1901. 
+o 
Matinee of the Gentlemen’s Driving 
| Club. 


The Gentlemen’s Driving Club of Boston 
' held another successful matinee on Wednes- 
| day of last week. 
The second event proved quite a keen con- 
test and was split up for three heats. It was 
finally won by Mr. Farmer’s bay gelding 
; Bingen Jr., who won the third and deciding 
| heat in 2.177. Lottie Fallis won the second 
heat. 
SUMMARIES. 
Readville, Waas., July 10, 1901—First event, 
trotting, two in three. 
P. B. Bradley’s bm Gardenia, by Candidate 


(Me. Bradley): .......<.0......... ee thee cared 11 
J. E. Thayer’s b m Dourelle (Mr. Thayer)....3 2 
W. D. Hunt’s en g Pastol (Mr. Hunt).......-- ae 


Time, 2.29, 2.263. 
| Event No. 2, trotting, two in three. 


| W. B. Farmer's b g Bingen Jr., by Bingen 


> b 


J. O’Connor’s b m Morale (Mr. O'Connor).2 3 
P. B. Bradley’s b g Timberlake (Mr. Brad- 


CAMBRIDGE, N.Y, °° 


THE GREATEST FAIR ON Engr: 


‘MUGUST 27, 28, 29 and 3° 


PROGRAMME. 
Gentiemen’s Buggy Race Pus 


2.230 Class, trotting a 
3.38 ee iT) ” 
240 « “ : ; 
218 <* pacing .s 
225 on os 
2.235 6 6s ” 
B18 * trot and 2.14 pace Ds 

' 


Entries close Tuesday, A ‘ 
Records made that day ao bar - 
CON DITIONNS—National Associs 
overn, with exception. Entrance five pe 
ve per cent. extra from winners. Five. 
to start. Any horse distanciay the field 
thereof, will be entitled to one money Ol 
divided 50, 25, 15 and 10 per cent. Any rac 
i P.M. of last day of fair may be «i: 
opples allowed. No conditional entri:- 
If not filled satisfactorily to the society, i: 
clared off Aug. 19and money refunded.‘ 
men’s Buggy Race is for green horses on! 
the towns of Easton, Cambridge, White ¢). 
son, Salem and Greenwich in Washint. 
eatek, Fitstown and Schaghticoke jn 
ve N. Y., and Bennington, in Bennin.: 


j For further particulars and entry bani 
ELIOT B NORTON. 2... 
, Cambridge. 
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WORTH GOING TO. 


120,000 square feet required for t 





display of finished vehicles and acc 


harness and agricultural implenies): 


Over 400 different concerns. 
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Remember the time and place 


) Cincinnati, O., November 18-23, 1: 


WOOCONCOO000000000000000«.: 


| FOR SALE. 


CHESTNUT GELDING. |))):; 
years old. Sired by Ronald, 2.15, by 4 
tara; darr by Madison Wilkes. —\ 
one; price low. Address, 
F. M. MOORE. 
Housatonic. Mas.. 





PEAT MOSS HOOF STUFFING 
ATKINS & DURBROW 
160 Pearl St., N.Y. } 
Importers of 


PEAT MOSS 


and a caaaaie 
0 


Patent Peat Moss ™ Fiseet Beddiz, 


Hoof Stuffing. | coy) 


Send for Circulars 
and Prices. 


PEAT MOSS BEDDING 























Forbes Farm, Ponkapog, Mass., Dec. |, i 
| Harrold & Co.: 
|  Lhave used your ointment on Bingen, 2.\"}, A: 

2.079. Peter the Great, 2.07}, and others in ms <: 

and find it the very best hoof ointment I have + 
used. I can cheerfully recommend it to all hors 
| ers, as it is certainly all you claim for it. 

HENRY TITER 

| Harrold’s Hoof Ointment Does Everything 

i that is Claimed for it. Many Horse- 
men Say it Does More. 

Our New England and Nova Scotia patrons ca 
Harrold’s Hoof Ointment from: Edwin I. | 
Readville, Mass.; L. A. Hastings, Worcester, Mas-., 
| M. H. Crowell, South Yarmouth, Mass.: W 

Rounds Company, Providence, R.I.; Ralph W. ve 
| rill, Bangor, Me.; J. Newton Van Ness Company. \ow 

York, N. Y.; F. T. Wilcox, Jr., & Co., Buffalo. \. \ 
Frank S. Dure Co., Wilmington, Del.; Smith. 

& Co., Hartford, Conn.; Thomas Munroe. New | 
gow, N.S.: Henry S. Harris & Son, Boston. Ma-- 
R. & J. H. Lockwood, Burlington, Vt. 

Price: 19 Ibs., 81; 3 Ibs., 82:5 Ibs., #8; lv lbs. = 
Our book, “The Foot of the Horse,” Free 


HARROLD & CO. *°**cntemee. tn." 


Worthley’s Slow Feed” 25 Pound 
OAT MANGER, 7X 
$1.75 EACH. 
--..10,000 SOLD.... 


Patented Sept. §, 1891. 
Broad Gauge Iro i stall Works. 63 Elm St., Boston. 


CURES 
AFTER ALL OTHER TREATMENTS FAIL. 
WRITE 
S. W. MACKEY, 
Foot Specialist, _ 
BALTimore, £ 
MD. 


















Pat. No. 652,796 





Pat. No 426,83). 


Don’t Feed Di 


to your horses, but use a KMASPER 


SELF-ACTING OATS CLEANE? 


and remove one bushel of dirt an’ 
from every 25 bushels of the bes! 
oats. Send for catalogue to 
KASPER OATS CLEANER CO., 
$62 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 
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Time, 2.19}, 2.20}, 2.173. 

Event No. 3, trotting, two in three. 

H. O. Aldrich’s ch g Burlington Boy, by 

Alcander (Mr. Aldrich).......- EE 11 
W. B. Farmer’s b g Dominant (Mr. Farmer) ..2 2 

Time, 2.20, 2.204. 
i ee 

Advices from Cleveland, O., state “that both 
The Abbot (2.03}) and Lord Derby (2.07) are laid 
up with a fever, and that neither of them have 
been worked for more than ten days. They 
tried to drive the champion trotter last Friday, 
but he did not go one hundred yards before he 
was returned to the stable. Ed Geers was much 
worried about both horses. This will be unwel 
come news to the entire horse world, and it is to 
be hoped that the great trotters will soon recover. 
Both were showing so well that it was confi- 
dently expected thatJThe Abbot would be able to 
lower his record, and Lord Derby was slated by 
experts, who saw his work at Louisvllle, to set 
the world’s trotting record a notch or two lower 
than that held by his stable companion, The 
Abbot.” 

Don’t you believe that German Peat Moss is an 
economical and healthy horse bedding? Ask C. 
B. Barrett, 45 North Market street, to send you 
testimonials. 

















Such is the 
NATIONAL 
FEED BOX. 


Used by thousands of 
horsemen and pri- 


i 
it several 
oetter for 

will interest 


NATIONAL FEED BOX COMPANY 
206 Larned Street, W., Detroit, Mich. 
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«LIVE STOCK.... 
It inva tis.,| What It Does. 
It Clears the system of Worms withou 
Ic ” 
It Prevents 1 
> t lates 


eC eeeoeeesec 
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egs from stocking. 
brain force, which is man 


y driv 5 
It Adds lustre to the coat andeye. | 
It Gives the horse command of his 1 


ctions. if 
CES: 26-60-100-Ib. PACKAGES. 6 
m sale at C. M. Moseman « Bro., 12> | 





PPA Oa Or Orr 


~ PURIFIED PURITY 
“Ceratol,” i: 


and skin diseases, having antiseptic | 
superior to any known preparatio! 
positive. Ingredients as pure as can be 
nthis country. In one-ounce glass 
maanil. 35c. im stamps. 


CRYSTALLINE COMPA’ 
108 Fulton Street. - - ‘Ne 
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- , logue. 
Broad Gauge tron Stell Works, 63 Elm St.. os'°" 
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